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The Glasgow Corporation Waterworks. 


iN the 14th of Octo- 
ber, 1859, a day 
of most inclement 
weather as_ it 
proved, Her Majes- 
ty, accompanied by 





and retinue, arrived 
at Loch Katrine 
from Edinburgh, 
and there formally opened the new water supply 
for the City of Glasgow. The Loch Katrine- 
Glasgow aqueduct, as designed by Mr. J. F, 
Bateman, C.E., was from the first recognised, 
and justly so, as one of the most stupendous 
works of the kind of any age ; and the confident 
calculation was that the city, though admitted 
to be a manifestly growing community, had 
been endowed with a water supply which 
would certainly suffice in overflowing abund- 
ance for the better part of a century to come. 
The loch, which is from eight to nine miles in 
length, with a surface area of about 3,000 acres, 
in order to adapt it fully for the purpose 
designed had its level raised permanently by 
4 ft., the new mark standing 362 ft. above the 
datum line of spring-tide high-water at 
Glasgow. The water thus additionally dammed 
was tapped at a point 3 ft. below the line of the 
old natural surface, in this way affording an 
available storage of 7 ft. depth very nearly 
over the whole of the 3,000 acres of loch area. 
The daily outflow stood, in the original esti- 
mate, at 50,000,000 gallons, but the impeding 
friction within the many miles of. roughly- 
blasted rock tunnelling had been con- 
siderably underrated, and it proved that 
a daily flow of 38,000,000 gallons, only, 
formed about the utmost stretch of the new 
works’ capacity. Ample in every existing 
sense this supply was indeed found for a period 
of years ; but Glasgow was all the while main- 
tainiag a growth-rate of quite unexpected 
vigour. Including its fringe of circumjacent 
burghs, which are now virtually portions of the 
city though nominally independent munici- 
palities, Glasgow may be said to have very 
nearly trebled itself in size and popula- 
fon since the Loch Katrine water scheme 
was first practically taken in hand as a possible 
and likely project. The intramural house-clad 
elevations of which a considerable part of the 
area 18 composed first began to experience an 
intermittent absence of water, the gravitation 
pressure in certain instances proving insufficient 
for forcing the pipe-currents to their summit 
reaches, except at those seasons when the con- 
Sumption over the city generally was at its 
lowest. By reason also of the wet closet 
system being universal and the presence of 
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built-in baths very general (small houses of 
only two apartments are occasionally found 
fitted with these) Glasgow possesses a singularly 
powerful capacity for a wholesale, not to say 
wanton, consumption of water, and this the 
Corporation officers have found it quite im- 
possible to.keep within anything like strictly 
economic compass. <A large and still increas- 
ing volume of but slightly utilised water pours 
incessantly into the Clyde ; the population, over 
all, borders upon a total of 800,000, while the 
Loch Katrine supply, magnificent as it no 
doubt has been and is, has all along remained 
inelastic. The authorities have thus been 
gradually forced onwards, until now they are 
brought face to face with the necessity of 
furnishing with as little further delay as possible 
a largely-increased supply. 

Accordingly, a Bill passed before Lord 
Redesdale as an unopposed measure on the 
18th of May of the present year, authorising 
the Corporation of Glasgow to extend their 
works in connexion with the supply of water 
to the city from Loch Katrine. Before enter- 
ing upon the details of its powers, it will be 
interesting to briefly notice a few of the lead- 
ing features of the existing works. In the 
first place, it was thought that the present 
tunnels could be widened, and so admit of a 
larger flow of water into the reservoirs at Mug- 
dock and the new reservoir at Craigmaddie at 
present constructing, an Act for which was 
obtained in 1882. It may here be remarked 
that the immediate object of the Act of 1882 
was to secure for Glasgow fourteen additional 
days’ supply in the event of an accident to any 
part of the aqueduct. It had long been ob- 
served that the rough rock sides of the tunnels 
had a serious retarding effect upon the velocity 
of the water passing through them. Another 
suggestion was made to line them with con- 
crete. Both ideas, however, were ultimately 
discarded as absolutely impracticable, as the 
consumption of water by the city is now so 
great that a very small margin of time can be 
allowed for the examination of the aqueduct 
and its maintenance in a state of repair. For 
this purpose five stoppages in the flow of water 
are made in the year for five days upon each 
occasion, and it is found that the twenty-five 
days thus gained are entirely taken up in the 
ordinary way of examination and repair. To 
give an adequate idea of the force of this 
remark, it will only be necessary to observe that 
the geological formations met with in a large 
portion of the aqueduct are mica-schist and 
clay-slate, and another long tunnel passes 
through compact sandstone conglomerate. The 
time consumed in the operations in the former 
hard material was simply enormous. When 
the tunnels were being formed the work was 
carried on night and day, and yet the amount 





done was often less than three lineal yards per 
month at each face. Hand labour was pre- 
ferred to perforating-machines for the drilling 
of the holes for blasting purposes, and very 
slow progress was consequently made, a bore- 
hole of 1} in. diameter and the ordinary 
depth of 20 in. béing driven on an average at 
the rate of one-fifth of an inch in one minute 
of time. A gang of men taking down with 
them at night 60 drills to an 8 ft. space, fre- 
quently returned in the morning with every 
one of their drills dulled. The tunnel passes 
through ten miles of this description of rock. 
It will be obvious, then, that the idea of 
enlarging the existing tunnels, and in that way 
providing for a larger flow of water, was pre- 
posterous. The consumption of water by the 
city is at the rate of 42 million gallons per day, 
and the present aqueduct only admits of the 
passage of that volume of water. The actual 
limit having thus been reached the situation at 
once becomes serious, and two possibilities 
force themselves upon the mind: first, the 
failure of any part of the works ; second, a 
considerable increase in the demand upon the 
supply. In view of these contingencies a 
temporary alternative has been found in the 
use of Deacon’s system of District Meters 
throughout the city, by means of which any 
undue waste of water can be detected and 
means taken to prevent its continuance. The 
system has worked so well that it is being 
rapidly extended. Our space will not admit 
of our enlarging upon this point. It may, 
however, with advantage be here observed 
that the waste of water from the use of 
improper fittings is often less serious than that 
due to the bursting or other injury done to 
main or service pipes, where the water, 
escaping into a sewer, passes off undetected. 
By the use of Deacon’s Waste-water Meters 
such an accident is easily discovered. The 
saving of water in this way has averaged 
13 gallons per head; but, taking it at 
10 gallons, the saving over the whole city 
would be 73 million gallons per day, or about 
one-fifth of the water supply, and at an expen- 
diture of one-third of the capital represented 
by this saving. 

The existing Loch Katrine-Glasgow aqueduct, 
it should be noted, is thirty-four miles in total 
length ; twenty-six miles between the loch and 
Mugdock service reservoir, and eight miles 
thence to Glasgow itself. After clearing the 
mountain girdle encircling the loch, its course 
pursues, in irregular form, a south and by east 
direction, passing Loch Chon and Loch Ard 
at close quarters, and shortly afterwards cross- 
ing the Duchray streamlet, which is part of 
the head waters of the river Forth, and, of 
course, flows eastwards. The valley of the 
Endrick, whose course is westward into’ Loch 
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Lomond, is next cressed, passage thence being 
taken by way of Killearn village and 
Blane valley on to the small town of 
Milngavie, in the neighbourhood of which 
it discharges its freight into Mugdock reservoir, 
situated 311 ft. above Clyde high-water level, 
and possessing a capacity of 550,000,000 gal- 
lons. The distribution begins at this point by 
means of branching cast-iron mains 36 in. in 
diameter. The engineering interest, how- 
ever, is confined exclusively to the other and 
much larger section. Leaving the loch, 2 miles 
below the “Rob Roy” landing- place at 
Stronachlacher Inn, and about four or five 
miles above the romantic gorge of the 
Trossachs, the aqueduct at once begins the 
piercing of a spur-flank of lofty Ben Venue at 
a crossing possessing a summit height of 600 ft. 
This is done by a rock-blasted tunnel 2,325 
yards in length, cut through beds of gneiss and 
mica slate, and with a bore of 8 ft. diameter. 
The fall here and all along to Mugdock, except 
where syphon-piping is used in crossing valleys, 
is the uniform one of 10 in. to the mile. 
Where the surface is followed the conduit is 
composed of arched masonry of 8 ft. inside 
diameter, this alternating with tunnel-cutting 
and syphon-pipes where necessary, the 26 miles 
from Katrine to Mugdock being made up of 
13 miles of tunnelled work ; 94 of arched 
masonry, and 3? of iron piping. The works 
as here briefly described, inclusive of com- 
pensation awards, cost one milion and a half 
sterling. 

The reservoir in course of construction will 
hold 700 million gallons, or fourteen days’ 
supply in addition to the ten days’ supply 
a provided by the existing reservoir. 
It is not intended to proceed with the whole 
of the new works at once, but in the first place 
to duplicate some of the tunnels, especially 
those parts where it is known that the water 
is most retarded. This being done, an entirely 
new aqueduct is only a matter of time. This, 
however, will be delayed after the necessary 
duplicate tunnels have been made, till the 
storage at the lochs is increased, Loch Katrine 
being raised in level. The raising of the level 
of Loch Katrine will necessitate the construc- 
tion of a new road on the north shore, a new 
hotel at Stronachlacher, and new landing-piers 
for the convenience of the steamboats plying 
upon the loch. The other items necessary for 
the completion of the aqueduct will be pro- 
ceeded with as additional water is wanted. 

When the proposed works are carried out, a 
continuous suppiy of 75 million gallons of 
water will have 
the present Bill are there reached, but the 
whole system will not then be complete. The 
intended aqueduct is designed on a sufficiently 
large scale to allow ultimately of the passage 
of 70 million gallons, while the existing one 
passes 40 million gallons. Allowing 10 per 
cent. for stoppages in the flow for examination 
and repairs, the supply will have been increased 
to 100 million allies. The additional powers 
requisite are, however, an after consideration. 

he new aqueduct will consist of 124 miles 
of tunnelling, 9 miles of open cutting arched 
over with masonry and bridges, and 3? miles 
of syphon pipes. It will follow the same line 
as the existing one at a distance of 22 yards 
from it, and will be upon the same level. The 
difference in the cost of constructing an 
aqueduct of the proposed dimensions and one 
of the existing dimensions is estimated at 
about 150,0001. 

With regard to the sources of supply, water 
can be drawn from Loch Katrine and the other 
lochs in the immediate vicinity without injury 
to any interest whatever. Loch Katrine itself is 
so situated as to level that it forms a convenient 
centre into which water may be drawn from all 
the other lochs in the locality. During the 
winter months there is a very large overflow 
of water from Loch Katrine. In order to 
make it available for supply purposes it is 
intended to increase its storage capacity. It 
may here be remarked that the loch derives 
the full benefit of any rainfall that takes place, 
as it flows rapidly down the steep mountain- 
sides, thus sadmitting of very little possible 
evaporation or absorption. Calculations de- 
rived from carefully gauging the discharge of 
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water from the loch by the streams give the 
result that in very dry years, such, for instance, 
as 1869 (which was the driest year since 1859), 
when the present works were completed, a 
supply of 75 million gallons may be depended 
upon by raising Loch Katrine 5 ft. above its 
present high-water level, and converting Loch 
Arklet into a reservoir, by raising it 25 ft. in 
level. Loch Arklet is a small loch, situated 
between Loch Katrine and Loch Lomond, and 
has an area of 200 acres, which would be in- 
creased by the proposed alterations to 400 acres. 
Objection as to any possible difference in the 
water of the two lochs has been anticipated by 
the proposal to convey it, not directly into Loch 
Katrine, but to within a short distance of its 
outlet, where a portion of it will pass directly 
down the river into Loch Vennachar, and the 
portion remaining will be thoroughly mixed 
with Loch Katrine water, and exposed to air, 
before it can reach the inlet to the aqueduct 
five miles higher up. 

The supply which the proposed works will 
render available for the city, calculating upon 
the most reliable data, will only serve the city 
for about thirty-six years from the present 
time. This is considered a sufficiently long 
period to anticipate. It means, however, less 
than double the present supply, while the 
works about to be undertaken for the supply 
of Manchester from Thirlmere will yield 23 
times the present requirements of that city. 

It remains to be said that the whole cost of 
the new works is estimated at 1,000,000I. 
sterling. The revenue of the Commission has 
gone on increasing so rapidly for many years 
past that it is not intended that the rates be 
increased even for a short time. Very little 
doubt is entertained by those in a position to 
judge, as to the possibility of completing the 
whole of these new works without the slightest 
further demand upon the pockets of the rate- 
payers of the city of Glasgow. 

The passing of the Bill through Parliament 
has been throughout in charge of Dr. Marwick, 
Town Clerk, and Mr. James Gale, the Corpora- 
tion Engineer. The construction of the works 
will be under the immediate direction of Mr. 
Gale, a gentleman long and worthily associated 
with Glasgow in the capacity of Water Engi- 
neer. 








FOREIGN BRASSES. 


HE publication of a series of facsimiles 
of foreign brasses by the Rev. W. F. 
Creeny fulfils a great want in the 
history of these Medizval monu- 

ments.* And the mode in which it has been 

accomplished, by making photo-lithographic re- 
ductions of well-executed rubbings, is the only 
one which had the slightest chance of ever 
being successful. The expense of accurate 
engravings would have been enormous, and 
the time during which such a work would 
run would have tired out every subscriber. 

Whatever deficiencies, therefore, the mode of 

operation involves, we must accept the result 

on account of the advantages and the truth of 
the gy impression. No engravings in 

Gough’s “ Sepulchral Monuments,” nor among 

those published by Cotman, are to be depended 

on ; indeed, they are very inaccurate ; but here we 
have real facsimiles, though in delicate details 
they necessarily sometimes fail. By means of 

this important work we can now enter into a 

general history of the monumental brass. 

There is no doubt whatever that the incised 
slab was the forerunner of the brass, and there 
are examples of a very rude character, which 
must be dated very much before the brass 
recorded as once existing at St. Paul’s, Bedford, 
viz., 1208. They continued in use, as well as 
the brass, until the end of the sixteenth century 
in a more or less degree. To what country we 
owe the beginning of the incised work on metal, 
as a more enduring and handsome material, is 
an unsolved problem, and although in this 
work we have the earliest example known, 
viz., that to Bishop Ysowilpe, 1231, at Verden, 
it does not help us in our difficulty. It accords 
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* *€ A Book of Facsimiles of Monumental Brassres of the 
Continent of Europe.’’ By the Rev. W. F. Creeny, 
(To 


M.A., vicar of St. Michael-at-Thorn, Norwich. 
had of the author.) 











with no known type; conventional repre- 
sentations of features, in general so good a tes 

t, 
are here too rudely given to enable us to speak 
with certainty : the execution is by thin lines 
keeping to the same diameter, and the figure 
is not cut out to the outline as in English 
examples, but has for its background the plain 
metal,—the inscription being on the verge 
Both arms of the figure are raised, supporting 
two models, one in each hand,—in the right a 
church, which is said to represent that of §. 
Andrew, in Verden, where the brass now lies 
the tower of which he rebuilt ; in the left the 
same tower appears within a fortified enclosure 
as he is said to have put a ring wall about the 
city. It is worthy of remark, that there is yet in 
France a church within a fortified wall of the 
thirteenth century at Sentein, in the depart. 
ment of Arriége. The costume of the figure 
consists of a plain alb, with, as we consider 
loose sleeves, those closer fitting to the wrist 
belonging to the cassock. There is chasuble, 
with dalmatic and a pallium, but as he was not 
an archbishop we can hardly, perhaps, apply 
thatnametoit. There is neither stole, maniple, 
nor amice. The mitre is of a very low, simple 
form. 

Figures holding models are not very common 
in brasses. It is singular, therefore, that the 
two earliest of the foreign examples should 
show this feature; for that of Bishop Otto 
of Brunswick, 1279, at Hildesheim, given 
in the same page as the former, holds a model 
of the Castle of Woloenbergh, of which he was 
the builder. Now, it must be remembered 
that our earliest English brass is that of Sir 
John Daubernoun, 1277, at Stoke Dabernon, 
Surrey ; it is useful, therefore, to make a com- 
parison of the execution of the two, as far as 
possible. One can trace an analogy in the 
treatment of the drapery, as also in parts of 
the features. It is slight, but worth noting, 
as it tends to point to a common origin for this 
kind of monument, although one cannot fix 
upon that country which first set the example, 
and political boundaries go for little in the 
matter. In general treatment, having blank 
metal for background, it is in accord with the 
last-named. 

Before we proceed further it is wel to 
glance at the three divisions of the monu- 
mental brass, those of England, Flanders, 
and Germany ; for France, having lost hers, 
is of little account; but if we judge by 
what evidence we possess in the character of 
her incised slabs, they would come as inter- 
mediate between those of the two first-named. 
The only example now in France is at the 
Cathedral of Amiens, and is given in this work, 
and its character is distinctly Flemish. The 
English brass is marked by being cut to its 
outline, whether of figure or architecture. 
The Flemish is generally known by its present- 
ing a large oblong surface of metal, on which 
the figures are engraved, and surrounded by 
either the most elaborate architectural details 
or rich diaper-work. In general the German 
follows the Flemish principle, but differs in 
details, and it developed into a distinct type. 
But we have examples of the Flemish follow- 
ing the English habit, and some late English 
examples the Flemish. There is a separation 
between them in the mode of execution: the 
English use the graver or burin, properly s0 
called, viz., a lozenge-shaped tool ; the Flemings 
made more, indeed an excessive, use of the 
scorper, a chisel-cutting tool, which tended to 
confinethem to lines of equal thickness, or nearl 
so, thus possessing less grace than our Englis 
examples. This defect may be seen in all those 
magnificent works which, now, for the first 
time, we have an opportunity of comparing 
one with another, as well as in those of St. 
Alban’s, Lynn, and Newark, which belong rf 
the same school, if not to the same —. 
Before, however, we take this group, we mus 
note that to Bernard de Lippe, 1340, at Pader- 
born, for this is treated exactly after the a 
lish fashion, and in general character me 
easily be taken to be of English workmans Ps 
except for the disproportionate size of — uw 
shields at the head, and their being P 
diagonally. 

The a of Flemish brasses of the four- 
teenth century here given comprises ¢ 
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ic Menved and Ingeborg his queen, 
— 4 ” Ringstead, Denmark; two at 
Schwerin, 1347 and 1375; one at Liibeck, 
1250; one at Stralsund, 1357; and one at 
Thorn, 1361. Those already noted, as in 
England, belong to this same time, and thus 
we have nine of the most elaborate specimens 
of Medieval engraving extant. All these 
show the figures set under canopies of the 
richest tabernacle work, which finds no parallel 
in our English architecture of the same epoch. 
The abundance of small figures introduced, 
the exuberance of the ornament and diaper 
work, the fancy everywhere displayed, com- 
mands our admiration; and we cannot wonder 
that Gough, speaking of those at Lynn, pro- 
nounced them to be the work of a Cellini of 
the fourteenth century. The plan observed in 
all these compositions is very much the same ; 
the shafts of the canopies have their niches 
filled with small figures of the Prophets and 
Apostles, ranged together, the former distin- 
guished by their holding scrolls, the latter by 
their emblems. The upper part above the 
heads of the figures exemplifies the redemption 
of the soul, which is sometimes given as being 
borne by angels in a winding-sheet to Paradise ; 
sometimes as in the bosom of Father Abraham; 
and it is necessary to note that this figure is 
never distinguished by the crossed nimbus, as 
in the three persons or symbols of the Trinity. 
There are also instances of the combination. of 
the two ideas. The first is seen in that at 
Ringstead ; the second in the two at Schwerin, 
and that of Stralsund, whilst the combination 
is found in those of Liibeck and Thorn. Mr. 
Creeny states that, in this latter there is a dis- 
tinction of sex in the symbol of the soul, and, 
if he be correct, as doubtless he is, it is a 
singular idiosyncrasy on the part of the 
artist, no such distinction having been usually 
recognised. There is a small brass to the 
memory of Walter Beauchamp, doubtless a 
child, at Chekendon Church, Oxfordshire, 
which simply consists of the sexless symbol of 
the soul, borne in a winding-sheet by two 
angels: date about 1430. In the brass at 
Ringstead, the figure of the soul is partially 
clothed in its winding-sheet, but this is not 
always observed, and only when in Abraham’s 

som. 

As a memorial to a king and queen, this 
brass fitly takes precedence in the group to 
which it belongs, as we have no other royal 
brass. The king is in a long tunic, richly 
emblazoned with three lions passant guardant 
in afield semée of hearts ; and it is fastened on 
the breast by a small ring brooch, such as are 
occasionally met with, having amatory posies. 
And it is worthy of remark that the general 
outline to this is very much in harmony with 
one found near Scarborough, formerly in Lord 
Londesborough’s collection, but probably of 
the seventh or eighth century. The figure of 
the queen has also one, but of simpler outline. 
Both have the usual mantles of estate, and are 
crowned,—the king, in right hand, holding 
up a drawn sword, that of Justice; in 
his left a sceptre. The queen holds a 
Sceptre in her right hand and a book in 
her left. This is an early instance of the 
introduction of the latter in monuments, 
especially when not to one of the clerical order. 
The richness of the detail can only be under- 
stood by a close examination of the fac-simile. 
The faces of the figures are not in brass, but 
are insertions, that of the king being of marble, 
the queen of alabaster. These are also resto. 
— and do not too closely accord with 
the conventional styleof the time. It must be 
also remarked that the date, 1319, is much too 
early for the character of the execution, which 
is fully thirty years later. , 
aa the two at Schwerin, to the four bishops 

the Bulowe family, that of Ludolph and 
" — is the grandest, full of the pomp of 
eraldry and worldly display, and one of the 
finest. brasses in existence, though yielding to 
_ = Liubeck to Bishops Sesdiand da -, B 
God ohn de Mul. But the other, to Bishops 
ea “ og Frederic de Bulowe, is the more 
he reat Lynn, ay See 2 
is a banquet to a hairy ki a be ao 
men, wh iry King, served by hairy 

nD, who cook before him. Beneath the other 





is seen a wild man on horseback carrying off 
a damsel ; he is pursued by a knight on horse- 
back issuing from a castle. The hairy king is 
sitting in a tent; a wild man has apparently 
left it to receive the abducted damsel. It 
doubtless illustrates an old romance of similar 
import to Valentine and Orson. The inscrip- 
tion goes all round in a wavy fillet, making a 
Jesse tree with royal figures playing upon a 
variety of musical instruments. At the feet of 
the bishops of the Lubeck brass are the stories 
of St. Nicholas and St. Eloy or Eligius. The 
brass at Stralsund to Albert Hovener, 1357, 
has hunting scenes at the feet, and some details 
are so close to those at Lynn that it is almost 
inevitable to pronounce it by the same hand. 
It is to be regretted that these small subjects 
could not have been given in a larger size ; as 
with the banquet on the brass of Robert 
Braunch, as well as the other subjects on 
that of Adam de Walsokne, at St. Margaret’s, 
Lynn, we have a very remarkable series, which 
deserve great attention for their design and 
execution. Neither of the latter fine brasses 
is accurately given by Cotman, although 
boldly etched. The example at Brussels to 
John and Gerard de Heere, 1398, is a very 
inferior work, though belonging in date to our 
group. 

When we get into the fifteenth century, the 
Flemish brass changes its character to some 
extent, rejecting architectural arrangements 
which it before rejoiced in. This new departure 
was larger in character, consisting of admirably- 
designed diapered backgrounds, often inter- 
mingled with heraldic devices. Two fine 
specimens at Bruges illustrate this new phase. 
One to Joris de Munter and wife, 1439, con- 
sists of figures in winding-sheets or shrouds, 
loosely arranged and in well-folded drapery ; 
figures of angels with scrolls above and 
below. But we do not consider, with 
Mr. Creeny, that there is any idea of 
ascension intended to be conveyed, but 
that the figures lie, as in death, on the diapered 
ground. The diaper in this case is said by 
Mr. Weale to be similar in design to a specimen 
preserved, as he thinks, in Stettin Museum. 
One of the most effective of this class is that 
which forms our larger illustration. It is in the 
Cathedral of Bruges, and is to the memory of 
Martin de Visch, 1452, who is represented as a 
knight in armour with hands conjoined in 
prayer, and wearing a tabard of his arms, the 
sleeves terminating closely at the wrist. His 
head is bare, and beneath it is his shield em- 
blazoned, the sole instance of one so placed; 
and above this his helmet and crest, seemingly 
consisting of a fish disporting betwixt two tails 
ofa bird,encircled bya coronet. The mantling 
is finely arranged, and altogether it is one of 
the most remarkable of heraldic displays in the 
volume, and in no way excelled. The diaper 
of the background consists of the device of a 
talbot dog, with collar of bells, couchant, 
beneath which is the word “‘ Moy,” which Mr. 
Weale interprets ‘“Gentillement,” and all is 
interwoven with conventional floriated work, 
constituting one of the bestexamples of Flemish 
design. The inscription incloses this, having 
the symbols of evangelists at the corners and 
the centre, on each side, broken by the armorial 
bearings. An outside rim made up ofa series 
of horses’ bits, another device, completes this 
interesting and fine brass. 

There is another at Lubeck, which belongs 
to this type, but, in this case, it is to a civilian, 
who is represented in a long richly-embroidered 
tunic, with furred cuffs, collar, and flounce, the 
execution of the fur being remarkably fine. 
This brass commemorates two of the same 
name,—John Luneborch, 1461, and another 
John in 1474. Mr. Creeny is doubtless right 
in assigning the figure to the first, who was 
mayor of this city. The head has all the 
characteristics of portraiture, being full of in- 
dividuality, and is an early instance of such. 
The background is composed of Flamboyant 
architecture and diaper, which, with the 
root of Jesse worked outside the inscription, 
has much that is earlier in character, resem- 
bling some of the examples previously alluded 
to. Before one passes from the Flemish brass, 
it is necessary, at least, to call to mind that 
which is on the title of the work, forming 


merely an oblong border with a wavy fillet for 
the ee oetween which are disposed 
subjects illustrating the ages of man’s life. It 
would be long to describe this fully, which is 
well done in the volume, and refer to an 
article on the general subject in the Proceed- 
ings of the London and Middlesex Archzo- 
logical Society, 1875. We must here, however, 
point out that the main divisions are six, each 
having three subjects, viz., Childhood, Boy- 
hood, Youth, Manhood, Age, Decrepitude. 
It is exceedingly interesting in its details, 
calling to mind many incidents familiar to us 
as “household words” out of the play of our 
great poet. It is preserved at St, Mary’s, 
Ypres, the date being 1489. 

We now turn to the German series, and of 
these the earliest seem to emulate, and some- 
times copy, the character of the Flemish, but 
at a distance, introducing variations of their 
own. There are the same oblong surfaces 
with elaborate architecture, but no embroidered 
backgrounds. The metal is often so cut 
away as to give a semi-relief to the work, 
which, therefore, cannot be quite satisfactorily 
rendered by a rubbing. Those most worthy 
of attention are from Erfurt, Breslau, and 
Posen. But the special character which dis- 
tinguishes itself, as a y e, not having any 
analogy with either fernish or English 
examples, has more interest in our inquiry. 
One remarkable feature is that portraiture 
becomes the rule rather than the exception. In 
England this is not generally developed until 
the sixteenth century. There is also another 

culiarity, the great heraldic display, with 
argely-proportioned escutcheons, crests, and 
mantling placed at the feet of the figures, and 
reaching a full third, and sometimes half up 
in front. An importance is also given to the 
figures by the rejection of all redundant acces- 
sories. That to Canon Georius de Lewenstein 
at Bamberg, 1464, illustrates this phase of 
design ; the head turns a little on one side, 
showing a three-quarter face, and holds a book, 
which is now frequent with ecclesiastics. The 
figure fills an arched recess, which has a 
diapered background. It is to be noted also 
that the characters of the inscription are 
Roman, showing the growing classic influences. 
But we find this alternates often with the 
Medieval types. There is another at Bamberg, 
evidently by the same hand, to Canon John de 
Limburg, 1478, but here the inscription is 
Medizeval in its character. At Meissen there 
are nine examples of great interest, as they are 
of the Dukes of Saxony and family. They are 
all of one general type of the oblong plate, 
varying only in details, sometimes showing a 
clinging to Medieval forms, in others mingling 
them up with cinque-cento ideas. This is 
especially shown in the border of that to 
Frederick, Duke of Saxony, 1517. Many of 
them also rejoice in a great display of heraldry. 
One of these is selected for our smaller illus- 
tration, viz., that of Sidonia, the daughter of 
George Podiebrad, king of Bohemia, and wife 
of Albert, Duke of Saxony. She died in 1510. 
This brass has been ascribed to Albrecht 
Diirer; but, without attempting to decide 
such a question, it is impossible not to see that 
a refined hand has here been at work. The 
simplicity of the treatment, good drawing, 
well-arranged drapery, and, above all, the 
expression put into the face, declare the mind 
of a master. We seem to look through an 
arch into an oratory, the windows showin 
behind. There is a diapered curtain behin 
the figure, which holds a rosary and seems 
as if in prayer, and two coats of arms are at 
the feet. It is to be remarked that the 
inscription, arranged all round in two rows, 
is Medieval in its characters, which, in the 
brass of her husband, are Roman, though it is 
earlier in date. A very interesting account of 
this pious lady is given in the text. The later 
brasses at Meissen show a rapid degeneracy, 
but have some interest nevertheless. But to 
follow up decline is never a pleasant task. 
After the culmination of art in the sixteenth 
century, there were many causes,—social, 
political, and religious,—which hastened its 
decadence. When a tradition is broken, the 
dissevered links are not easily united. 





This notice would be imperfect if it did not 
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glance a little back to our English school, and 
make some comparison. Our brasses are in 
much greater numbers than those abroad, 
notwithstanding a large amount of destruction. 
In richness or exuberant fancy we can in no 
way compare with the Flemish type. But we 
have a speciality of our own, which is very 
interesting, as it declares the distinctness of 
the school from its foreign neighbours. Nor 
need we in any way lower our sails. If we 
consider such examples as that of Prior 
Nelond at Cowfold, Sussex, with its precision 
of execution, the light elegant treatment of 
its canopy ; those of Cobham, Kent, to the 
memory of Sir Reginald Braybrook, and to 
Sir Nicholas Hawberk ; that to Sir Thomas 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, with its deli- 
cate opus ponsatum at St. Mary’s, Warwick ; 
that to Sir Nicholas Carew at Beddington, 
Surrey, and to Sir John Leventhorp, Saw- 
bridgeworth, Herts ; besides many others of 
the first quarter of the fifteenth century, we 
shall find, for om ay grace of execution, and 

ualities of drawing, there is no equal amongst 
the foreign brasses. This quality of drawing is 
finely shown in the hounds at the feet of Sir 
Nicholas Carew and Sir John Leventhorp, and 
these are but types of excellence found in 
many others of the period, of very varied 
design. It is most satisfactory, therefore, in 
making this comparison, that we can vindicate 
the claims of our English type; not only is it 
distinct from the foreign, but, as regards the 
period to which we have alluded, it is superior 
in those qualities which are demanded in the 
higher walks of art. 

Something may be said on the process in 
making these fac-similes. It is a new idea, 
and Mr. Creeny demands our best thanks. 
But the heel-ball process, although showy, is 
liable, on account of the waxy nature of the 
material, to obliterate details of fine work, and 
also to take away from some of the precision 
of the larger parts. The finest rubbings we 
have ever seen from brasses have been executed 
on highly-glazed tissue-paper, with black lead 
mixed with linseed-oil, and appliéd by a 
rubber of wash-leather. Even when badly 
done, it gives more exactness, and is the only 
process where reductions are required for 
engraving. A rendering by the photo-litho 
process, here adopted, from rubbings done in 
this manner, would, especially in delicate 
details, make a very complete and satisfactory 
result, and it may suggest itself to others for 
the publication of such fac-similes as are here 

resented, of many of the fine examples of 

lemish and other brasses in England as yet 
unrecorded, or so imperfectly as to be behind 
the requirements of our time. The text of 
Mr. Creeny’s book is full of interesting matter, 
very carefully put together, and showing a 
deal of research, and the work commends 
itself as the only one on the subject. 








NOTES. 
tak any doubt prevailed as to the 


-existence of a depression or uncer- 
tainty, such as has not been known 
s “| in this generation, it would be at 
once dispelled by the enormously long list 
of country houses and at to be 
disposed of, as shown in the columns of a 
recent issue of the 7%mes. Look at it how we 
will, it is a most unsatisfactory testimony to 
the stagnation of trade, the decline of agri- 
culture, and the loss of confidence that have so 
peculiarly characterised the last two or three 
years ; and if, Asmodeus like, we could peep 
into the interiors of the various mansions, a 
pitiful tale of ruined fortunes would be dis- 
closed. A noteworthy feature at the present 
time is the unusually large number of estates 
and houses of antiquarian or historic interest, 
though it is to be feared that the old associations 
will not add much to the sale price. Scotland 
figures rather prominently in the catalogue, 
the principal estate being that of Fyvie Castle, 
Aberdeenshire, in which Edward I. is said to 
have spent a night in 1296. It is built in the 
form of an L with three towers, of different 
dates, and called respectively the Preston, 





entrance being between the two first, flanked 


by round bastions. The Preston tower was 
built in 1390, when the estate came from the 
Lindsays to the Prestons, and on its summit 
is a statue of the Trumpeter of Fyvie, which 
is the subject of a well-known Scotch ballad. 
The Meldrum tower was added by Alexander 
Seton, who was made Earl of Dunfermline by 
Charles I. in 1596, and the Gordons subse- 
quently erected the third tower in 1726. Like 
more than one Scotch castle, Fyvie possesses a 
chamber of horrors, which is walled up, from a 
tradition that indefinite trouble will ensue to 
the family whenever it is opened. Dunecht 
Castle, in the same county, is also for sale. 
It is a fine baronial structure, but with no 
traditional interest, although in the grounds is 
the most perfect ancient fortress in Scotland, 
with ramparts as regular as masonry. A third 
place is Mingary Castle in Argyleshire, which 
belonged to the M‘Ians, Lords of the Isles, 
and where, in 1493, James [V. held his court 
to receive the submission of the island chiefs. 
The castle is not habitable, but the property 
around is valuable for its minerals. Kellie 
Castle, near Arbroath, is also in the market, 
—but it is modern, and has no traditional 


interest. 
7 Kent, Hall-place, near Bexley, and on the 
Cray River, is advertised. For many 
generations it was the residence of the Halls, 
the last of whom died in Edward III.’s reign, 
after which it became the property of Lords de 
Despances, who devised it to Francis Dashwood 
in 1781. The house has some fine architectural 
features, in the shape of a banqueting-hall and 
picture-gallery. Bower Hall, near Steeple 
Bumstead, in Essex, is a fine old house of 
@ueen Anne style, which was restored in 
1710 by the late Sir Henry Bendyshe, bart. 
Llantarnam Abbey, in Monmouthshire, is a 
beautiful Tudor building, erected by Wyatt in 
1837, on the site of the ancient Cistercian 
monastery founded in the twelfth century by 
Ap lorwerth, and rebuilt after the Reforma- 
tion. In Surrey the picturesque ruins of 
Guildford Castle are open to a_ purchaser, 
together with the surrounding estate. As a 
specimen of a Norman keep, Guildford is one 
of the most interesting remains in England, 
but of the outer walls very little remains. 
The keep tower is about 70 ft. in height, and 
the walls are 10 ft. thick, cased with chalk, 
flint, sandstone, and ragstone, the centre being 
filled with rough unwrought stones, cemented 
by a strong grouting. The keep is divided 
into three stories, and one of the chambers in 
the interior, probably the chapel, has some 
interesting wall-carvings. For all its strength, 
it is singular that no stirring scenes of siege or 
battle are associated with Guildford. Tonge 
Castle, near Shiffnall, is a curious erection in 
the Brighton Pavilion style, which, however, 
does not look so bizarre as it might do, owing 
to the pleasantly warm tint of the new sand- 
stone of which it is built. This architectural 
creation is due to George Durant, Paymaster 
of the Forces in 1761, who is said to have 
made a very good thing of his appointment, 
and amassed a large fortune. There was, 
however, a really ancient castle on its site, 
which was said to be the palace of Hengist the 
Saxon,—and a minute representation of this 
old mansion is the subject of a carving over 
the entrance-gate. 








HE election last week of Mr. Burne-Jones 
as an A.R.A. seems to have caused all 

the surprise in artistic and amateur circles 
which it well might cause. The primary 
surprise is that the Academy should elect 
Mr. Burne-Jones, who has never, we be- 
lieve, exhibited at Burlington House, and 
whose ways certainly are not as their ways, 
either in his faults or his excellencies. The 
secondary and larger surprise is that Mr. 
Burne-Jones should have consented to be 
elected. His art is sentimental, it is true, and 
has its full share of the shortcomings incident 
to sentimentality in art; but it is poetic and 
imaginative, and what place is there for it 
among those rows of unimaginative and matter- 
of-fact works which line the Academy walls 





Meldrum, and Gordon Towers, the ancient 


every year? Is his election a sign that a 











| ae . . iis 
different tone is coming over the Academ 

exhibition? It is not too soon, though we } 

no means wish the prevalent tone to be that of 
Burne-Jones art. We sigh, however, for the 
poetry of art in some shape, and in one sha 

at least he can give it us. The election of 
Mr. Henry Moore, the powerful and learned 
sea-painter, requires no excuse, save that it is 
rather late in the day ; but why is Mr, Alfred 
Hunt persistently passed over? Mr. J. W 
Waterhouse has certainly good claim to 
recognition, but by no means so good or of go 
long standing as Mr. Hunt’s. The election of 
Mr. A. Waterhouse to the full rank of R.A. 
which has now been accorded him, was, of 


course, only a question of time. 
WE have received authoritative information 

that the reports which have been cirey- 
lated (alluded to in our last) as to the possible 
or intended pulling down of “six, eight, or 
ten churches in York,” are, as we supposed, 
absurd exaggerations. The scheme set on foot, 
under the authority of the Archbishop, is one 
for consolidating and re-arranging parishes 
with a view to the better working of them, and 
the utmost that was likely to follow might 
have been the removal of two churches, At 
present there is no likelihood of any more than 
one church being affected ; and this from 
accidental circumstances. The ehurch of 
St. Crux has been for some time in a dangerous 
condition, and the question of its removal was 
under discussion more than two years ago, 
The Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings addressed the Archbishop, through 
their secretary, on the subject at that time; 
and the Archbishop pointed out to the Secre- 
tary that if the Society would set on foota 
subscription for some pecuniary help, it would 
be quite possible to preserve the church. This 
appeal of the Archbishop’s closed the cor- 
respondence. Without their aid, however, a 
considerable sum was raised towards the 
restoration ; plans, &c., were prepared ; and the 
roof of the church was removed. By this 
time, however, an influential committee of the 
clergy and principal laity had recommended, 
with a remarkable amount of agreement, the 
scheme for the re-arrangement of parishes. 
Upon this, the Building Committee cf St. 
Crux, finding that under the proposed scheme 
St. Crux’s parish was likely to be united to 
another parish with a large and sufficient 
church, whilst they had still a large sum to 
raise for the restoration, arrived at the opinion 
that they would not be able to complete 
their labours. They felt sure that many of 
the donors would rather not give their sub- 
scriptions to the restoration of a church that 
might not be wanted. Under these circum- 
stances the Archbishop called a meeting of the 
parishioners of St. Crux, which was attended 
by a somewhat small number. That meeting 
came to a resolution that instead of restoring 
the old Church of St. Crux a smaller church 
should be erected at a moderate cost on the 
same site, and the Building Committee were 
directed to ascertain how far the promised 
subscriptions would be extended towards this 
new proposal. The Building Committee met 
and considered the subject, and it is under- 
stood that they resolved that they could not 
proceed with the undertaking, and that the 
would have to return the subscriptions. Wit 
this one exception, we are informed that there 
is no case in which a church wil! be removed. 
Only two other cases are likely to be dealt 
with at present, viz., the two St. Ma~y Bishop- 
hill Parishes and the Union of St. Mary's, 
Castlegate, with St. Michael’s, Spurriergate. 
In both these cases the churches will be pre- 
served and kept open. The most effectual 
mode of keeping a church open, it has been 
suggested by the ecclesiastical authorities, 1 
in the hands of the parishioners. As long a8 
they attend it in considerable numbers it 18 
sure not to be closed. 








1 igre statue in marble of Darwin, seated, and 

somewhat over life-size, which was, “f 
Tuesday, formally accepted by the Prince 0 
Wales on behalf of the Trustees of the British 
Museum, isa fine example of portrait-sculpture, 





the sculptor, 


and does credit to the powers of 
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Mr. Boehm. The overhanging of the brow is | belt of the steam-engine broke, so that the light | is winged, and ends in snake-coils, like so many 
somewhat exaggerated as far as actual model- could not be brought into action till nearly | of his brothers. The slab acquires additional 
ling is concerned, but 1t does not produce the | nine o’clock, and recourse was had to oil lamps. | interest from the fact that it joins on to the 
effect of exaggeration 1n the actual result, and | After the belt had been repaired, the electric | so-called Latona slab. In the garment of 
in the light in which the figure is placed the | lamps were turned on, but as the repairs were | Latona two deep indentations have long been 
expression of the head is grand and powerful, | very hurriedly executed, the speed of the|observed. Into these indentations the claw of 
perhaps more so than in the original; for|engine could not be kept uniform, and the | the giant accurately fits. Undoubtedly he was 
artists, stirred by Darwin’s fame and great-| lights consequently were not steady. The|the opponent of Latona. 

ness, have on several occasions shown their | accident is much to be regretted, as it must 
desire to read into his countenance all the| necessarily make the Council hesitate before | Chg Rome we hear that an interesti 
expression of power and genius which they deciding to adopt the electric light perma- monumental tomb has been discove 
think ought to have been there ; and certainly, | nently ; but we should hope the recurrence of|on the left of the Via Salara, a short 
to convey the mind in the face, even more/|such an accident could be sufficiently guarded | distance outside the gate. The top of the 
clearly than nature’s realistic treatment some- | against. tomb was struck 7 ft. 6 in. below the sur- 
times conveys it, is a legitimate object of ' ; face ; it is a large circular monument 117 ft. 
portrait art, whether in sculpture or painting. Co case of Percival v. Dunn, which has | in diameter ; and, judging from the remains of 
But the remainder of the figure raises again} + been recently reported, is not without| the decorations, it must have been a striking 
the question, so often raised by portrait-sculp- interest to those who are concerned with] object on the roadside. Fortunately the in- 
ture, whether a modern man in his habit as he | building contracts. A, we will say, lets land | scription is preserved ; it is in beautifully-cut 
lived (even with the assistance of a great-coat | to B, to build upon, and in the lease he agrees | letters, once filled in with red colour, on a block 
thrown over his knees for sculptural effect) can | “to make advances to the lessee for enabling | of white marble 17 ft. long by 3 ft. 6 in. high, 
ever be a Satisfactory object of sculptural| him to roof in the messuages ... . in such| and reads as follows :— 

treatment, and whether a bust with decora-| sums and at such times as the said A shall 














tive architectural surroundings is not prefer-| certify in writing.” B finds that he owes V .M. LVCILIVS . M . F . GCA . PABEVS 
able. Here are the shoes in the Darwin| various accounts. Among others, he owes C sectlln  iaemsnrciingyrnom ~ a EQvix 
statue, for instance; apparently old and ill-| some money for goods supplied, and accordingly a6 S46 t « e 


fitting shoes (for new boots would not be - gives = “7 following note :—‘“‘ Dear sir, 
picturesque), with all their wrinkles and j please pay Mr. C. the amount of his account, | disappeared. The tomb is faced with t . 
creases cut in the fine marble. Is that what = 14s, 7 a goods delivered at Park, and any am with eo te joints, like the tcenbe 
marble sculpture was meant for ? oblige,-—B. To Mr. A.” When A receives} of Cecilia Metella and the Plantii; and 
~ this note from C he refuses to pay the account, | although a great portion of the travertine 
of fire, as is but too well known, | and C accordingly sues him for it on the ground | cornice has been taken away previous to the 
beset the toil of the coal-miner. The] that the note constitutes an equitable assign- | tomb being buried, fortunately enough remains 
last week has shown how he is exposed to the | ment of a part of the advances which he agreed | on either side of the inscripti h 
p G}on either side of the inscription to show what 
opposite danger,—to peril by water. Not that | to make to B. But the Court held that this| it was like. At present only as far as the base 
this is by any means without precedent. The| note was no more than a “mere civil note by | of the inscription has been cleared, but the 
flooding of coal-mines has usually occurred from | the writer, asking some one else to pay his| proprietor is digging, and intends excavating 
the same cause that produced the calamity at | creditor, and conferring no manner of right” | the whole of the tomb. 
Houghton-le- Spring on the 3rd current.| against A, not constituting an equitable 
Water may accumulate in the empt assignment, since it did not assign, in so 
from which coal has been semued tae yr any words, any fund, or any saad & par- ree the Philologische Wochenschr uf t we 
times forms vast underground lakes. It often ticular fund. It is therefore necessary that learn that at Akraiphnia, in the district 
is but too probable that no accurate surveys of | persons who take such notes should be careful of Thebes, a fine statue of Apollo has been 
these workings exist, and in that case the new | to see that they are worded accurately and discovered, which, according to present report, 
works may be carried on in close proximity to clearly. If amoral is to be drawn from this belongs to the best period of Greek sculpture. 
an unseen source of terrible danger. The re-| case, we should say, spend 6s. 8d. on a lawyer 
action of a shot, or the chance ew of a miner’s | who will draft a note for the debtor to sign, THE works required to be done to the Sir 
pick, may give passage to a jet of water which and then you will have the money you require Paul Pindar Public-house, 169, Bishops- 
be — its course were portentous velocity, | Safely assigned to you. gate-street Without, which had been reported. 
and with no warning whatever. In the present to the City Commissioners of Sewers as a 
case the first indication of what had taken r is not improbable that an attempt will be| dangerous structure by Mr. E. Woodthorpe, 
place was a rush of gas, leading the men below made to place the whole of the theatres | the District Surveyor, were reported to have 
to the conclusion that the shaft was on fire. | and places of public amusement in the metro-| been completed at the fortnightly meeting of 
This was followed by an inpour of water,|polis under one jurisdiction. The Lord | the Commissioners held on the 3rd inst., and 
which rushed through the galleries like a| Chamberlain has intimated to the Metropolitan | there would appear to be a chance that this 
river. In such cases the men are at times| Board of Works that he will not be indisposed | picturesque building may remain for some short 
ord + awed —_ In the og of one | to relinquish his jurisdiction over theatres pro- | time longer. 
ursts of the Thames into the Rother- | vided the Board will take powers to include in 
age tunnel while in course of construction, | their supervision the music halls and other We commented before on the injustice that 
0 Brunel was thus washed to the bottom of | places of entertainment within the metropolitan would be done to Mr. Seddon if the 
the shaft, narrowly saving one of the most|area. This appears to be a step in the right completion of his remarkable building at 
ot ry lives among the “ makers ” of modern | direction. The Metropolitan Board has been Aberystwith were entrusted to other hands 
ngiand. In the present case, most of the|for some time past the inspecting authority|than his own, as was at one time intended. 
— and boys underground, numbering some | with regard to theatres, the Lord Chamberlain | We are glad to learn that this matter has been 
a ioe saved, many of them by the aid of} referring all matters of construction to the| reconsidered, and that the Council of the 
. e wo of the current ; but it is feared that | decision of the Board, and it seems desirable College have graciously made up their minds 
—_ thirteen have been either drowned or cut | that the inspecting and licensing power should | to appoint Mr. Seddon architect for the com- 
aan r hope of oe by the = of the| be vested in the same authority. At the} pletion of his own building. 
our coal-fields are rapidly being | present time the only means at the disposal of 
age the danger of accumulation of water|the Board to enforce compliance with their ladsth | 
ret € Increase, and the importance of|requirements is by summoning the offender A* Messrs. Dowdeswell’s, in New Bond- 
eaieane hm pa of all old workings, and of | before a magistrate,—a cumbrous and generally | ; street, ia = — ae a f | 
y, increases daily. unsatisfactory procedure, which would be| imteresting collection 0 . es ~ 2. 
T th Fees pes we rendered unnecessary if the licensing were in| Rajon, the eminent etcher. This includes not 
A > Bogen of the Royal Institute of | the hands of the Board. The Lord Chamberlain only a considerable number of his etchings 
t the la: Architects on Monday evening | proposes to retain the censorship of stage-plays, from well-known paintings, but also examples 
the as ge gas-burner, which usually makes | out of which his control of theatre buildings of his work in oil painting and crayon, mostly 
hm i be most unbearable, was removed, and | has arisen, and the public will probably not be portraiture, exhibiting a remarkable —e 
ri 8 a irty-six Swan incandescent lamps was | disposed to grudge him the continued exercise | Of talent in the handling of various methods 
feats eee the dome. Da mar of this “little brief authority.” and materials. 
rom the engines and plant 
at the Grosvenor Galle 
xallery, from which as a|'VHE Pergamene marbles have recently re-| [,.ROM a local monthly magazine, published 
Yet “i we Lindsay expects in a short T ceived an important addition, in the shape I at Windsor, we learn that there is pros- 
ren tht piss cent nk “ a slab es ther a of a gga oe giant, pee an early -_ He some eye 
Gi rable area. The Goulard-|of very sensational appearance. e Turks | sanitary improvements being carried out in 
ao p sre beer pepe be arty ree seem to have been struck with the value of the | or _ of —— — of hes town, a 
- ary generators were placed | slab, for they made great efforts to secure it for | Bier-lane, which is described as “a dark blot 
i 
roby Re. tae on one of the upper floors at | the ‘Constantinople Museum,—efforts happily | upon a Royal borough, such as Windsor.” 
fies renee and the wires thence taken | frustrated, though with much difficulty, by} Attention was drawn to the unsanitary and 
i ne rp Wo to the lamps, which were sup-| Berlin. The slab represents a giant falling to-| discreditable state of portions of Windsor in 
2 often se y Mr. Verity, of Regent-street. | wards the right, his mouth wide open, his face|the Butlder a good many years ago, and we 
of temperat very péeasing, and the difference | distorted with pain, his hair wildly dishevelled. | believe the Rev. A. Robins, the Rector of 
“Fature trom that which ordinarily | Instead of fingers and toes, his feet and hands| Holy Trinity, Windsor, has been constantly 


revai 
aa ow was most marked, but unfortunately 


The marble cornice above the inscription has 
































fore the meeti at end in powerful eagles’ claws, a new feature in| agitating on the subject, and it appears that 
ceting commenced the driving- | the fantastic composition of giant figures. He! at last something is to be done. 
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HE eighth annual report of the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings is an 
amusing, though somewhat melancholy, record 
of childish and captious criticisms against 
everything that everybody proposes to do to 
any old building anywhere, intermingled with 
amusingly naive confessions of the indifference 
with which their remonstrances were received, 
and the occasional pretty direct snub they 
encountered. What state of things is dear to 
the mind of the “ Anti-scrapes” is indicated in 
a doleful wail addressed to them by a sympa- 
thiser at Packwood, Warwickshire, and printed 
with obvious approval, in which the writer 
feelingly laments the loss of the old church, 
“its broken floor, stained walls, old mural 
tablets .... the pews grey with age, the 
windows mended with glass of every tint,” &c. 
It seems nearly incredible that any set of 
ople should actually and seriously consider 
it a sacrilege to build a new church when the 
old one had come to that state ; but that is the 
state of the “anti-scrape” intellect, appa- 
rently. 








ARCHITECTURE AT THE INVENTIONS 
EXHIBITION. 


ALTHOUGH Group III. of the Exhibition is 
described in the official catalogue as consist- 
ing of ‘‘ Engineering Construction and Archi- 
tecture,” it canscarcely be said that architecture 
is adequately represented. The real archi- 
tectural department is the Old London which 
Mr. Birch’s skill has called into being, and 
which proves more attractive and charming 
than ever. 

Lord Templetown contributes (226) a “ Plan 
and Model of Labourers’ Cottages,” showing care- 
ful study of a difficult problem and a real desire 
to ameliorate the condition of his poorer brethren. 
These cottages have been erected singly, in 
pairs, and in rows, upon his lordship’s Irish 
estates, and possess many noteworthy features. 
The ground plan comprises an entrance-porcb, 
a good-sized living-room, two sleeping-rooms, a 
scullery, and outbuildings for fuel, dust, and other 
necessary uses. The living-room is carried up to 
the roof; but above the ground-floor sleeping- 
rooms an additional sleeping-loft is provided 
open to the upper part of the living-room and 
warmed in part by its fire. It is evident that 
this apartment would receive with the warmth 
from below much impure air, and the arrange- 
ment is one which calls for special means 
of ventilation, which are not shown to be 
provided. It would undoubtedly be an airy 
sleeping-place, and with a little care it could be 
made a fresh-airy one,—that is, if the labourers 
on Lord Templetown’s estate are unlike all 
other labourers and set store by that commodity. 
Adjacent to the living-room fireplace is a closet 
contrived for drying the labourer’s clothes when 
he returns wet from his work, the steam there- 
from being taken off by a flue specially pro- 
vided for the purpose. This would be a real 
advantage not only to the labourer but to his 
family, and shows a carefulness as to their wel- 
fare which calls for gratitude. If, as the 
farmer said at the rent dinner, ‘‘ All landlords 
"ud do as this one do they wouldn’t so many 
on ’em doas theydodo”! We heartily appre- 
ciate the efforts which this considerate landlord 
is making in behalf of his dependents, and would 
suggest that a second window in the living-room 
would make it both more cheerful and more 
wholesome, and that the assistance of a profes- 
sional architect would, with the same expendi- 
ture, lead to a desirable improvement in the 
somewhat cold exterior aspect of theee otherwise 
excellent dwellings. 

Mr. Arthur Baker exhibits (291) what is 
described as ‘‘ Model of Church, showing method 
of carrying Central Tower,” though no model is 
to be seen. There is a series of very interesting 
drawings,—four plans, four perspective views, 
and two small sections. The object is to pro- 
vide for the support of a central tower, while 
dispensing with the customary angle piers, 
which obstruct the view, and by the undue 
attenuation to which they are subjected on this 
account frequently prove too weak for their 
burden. Mr. Baker’s plan consists in blocking 
up with a solid wall one bay of the nave arcade 
on each side, and turning longitudinal arches of 
wide span from these solid bays to companion 
abutments afforded by the chancel walls.* 





* This is onl: carrying a) ttls furt e-, in fact, the ex- 
pedient adopted by the Nirmirs at Tewkesbury and 
e sewhere. 


From the haunches of such arches the tower 
walls would rise. The section suggests a some- 
what slippery pose for so heavy a mass; but 
criticism is disarmed in presence of the 
fact that the arrangement advocated has 
been carried out by the inventor in his church 
at Llanberis with complete success. A table 
shows the relative obstruction to a view of 
the pulpit by the new and the old method to 
be respectively ‘02 and °25, and that without 
a central tower the ordinary church plan 
obstructs the view to an extent represented by 
‘17. The designs by which Mr. Baker illustrates 
his proposals are in excellent taste, and the only 
fault we have to find with his scheme is the 
interruption of the series of nave arches, which 
cannot, we think, be pleasing or artistically 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Ingress Bell shows, by a well-executed 
model in plaster (392) one pavilion of a pro- 
posed military hospital for a hot climate, which 
he has worked out upon a principal devised and 
advocated by Major-General Sir Andrew Olarke, 
R.E. The drawings of this building are being 
exhibited at the Royal Academy*; but a general 
plan is appended to the model, and shows an 
important and elaborate scheme. The point of 
the whole is the adoption of the circular form 
ward, the complete isolation of the accessory 
services, and the defence of the roof and en- 
closing walls from the direct rays of the sun. 
The circular form of hospital ward is growing 
in public favour, and examples of its use may 
be seen at Greenwich, Hampstead, Burnley, 
Seaforth, Gravesend, Antwerp, and will soon be 
en evidence at Hastings, where Messrs. Keith, 
Young, & Hall have, we are informed, a hospital 
on this system in contemplation. 

These three exhibits may be said to exhaust 
the list of those which come under the head of 
architecture. Of building materials,— con- 
structive, decorative, and otherwise,—there is 
no lack. Concrete building is copiously repre- 
sented, and it is evident that this form of con- 
struction is exercising the ingenuity of many 
minds. 

Mr. G. H. T. Beamish, A.M.I.C.E. (238), 
shows an improved method of construction with 
concrete or other blocks, arranged in such a 
manner as to admit of vertical settlement 
without lateral derangement. The blocks are 
cast in I and T sections and are arranged to 
interlock. There is no longitudinal bond, but 
the resistance to cross strain is considerable. 
It is not stated whether the plan has been 
tested in practice, but there seems to be no 
reason why, with certain precautions, it should 
not be effectual under particular conditions. 

Another form of concrete construction for 
ordinary occasions is shown by Messrs. Frank & 
James P. West (278), who construct thin slabs 
of fine concrete, which, when set edgewise on 
the outer and inner faces of the wall, and keyed 
to its body, take the place of the movable wooden 
boarding used by Mr. Tall in his original system 
of concrete building. The slabs in question 
are about 1 ft. 6 in. long, 1 ft. high, and 14 in. 
thick, the inner one would be roughened for 
plaster, or left smooth and painted. The cost 
of the slabs would be about ls. 6d. per 
square yard. The chief recommendation urged 
in favour of concrete building is its reduced cost, 
but it is doubtful whether in walls of 1 ft. 2 in. 
and less thickness, the saving would be at all 
considerable. Messrs. West’s plan would make 
a good wall, quite impervious to moisture, and 
very durable; and as the facing slabs may be 
self-coloured in various tints, the possibilities of 
a pleasant arrangement of coloured surfaces 
might, in skilful hands, be turned to good 
account. 

The Croft Adamant Co. (272) send speci- 
mens of enriched mouldings, friezes, and plaques, 
of good character and design. Granite chip- 
pings are the basis of the material, which is 
said to be hard enough for paving, and yet may 
be sawn and cut with a chisel ; non-absorbent ; 
capable of being made in any size and shape; 
and cheaper than York paving. 

Homan’s “ Simplex ”’ fire-proof flooring (277) 
is a variation of the ordinary concrete floor with 
rolled joists imbedded therein, the peculiarity 
of which is the possibility of nailing the floor- 
boards directly upon the concrete. This would 
certainly give a damp-proof and firm flooring, and 
would no doubt possess many advantages over 
the common hollow and unsatisfactory construc: 
tion. The under surface would be roughened 
as a key for the plaster; lathing and rendering 








* Some illustrations (including ee of the proposed 
building were given in the Builder for May 9 last. 
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would be saved; and, from the absence of 
resilience, the ceiling would be less likely to 
crack or fall than is now unfortunately the Case, 
Inventors are, as a rule, not sufficiently explicit 
on the question of cost. In this case it ig gaia 
to be “‘about’’ the same as the ordiinary con. 
struction ; but it is probable that the excess of 
cost would, in fact, be sufficient to render its 
adoption in ordinary cases impossible. 

The patent Mycenian Marble Company (27}) 
have an attractive exhibit of a sort of improved 
scagliola, in which various marbles are imitated 
with varying success. The prospectus ig ag 
florid as the “‘ exhibit,’’ and neither is in the ye 
best taste. A neat little compliment to “ modern 
architects ’’ who are said to be “ not less artistic 
than those of the time of Pericles” is judicious, 
perbaps, if not strictly true. Every virtue ig 
claimed for the patent Mycenian marble. [i 
would answer for music-halls and restaurants, 
and certainly has some advantages over the 
fashionable wall tiling used for such purposes. 

Of inventing sash-fasteners there igs ape 
parently no end. A great variety is here pre- 
sented for the perplexity of the curious visitor, 
They are all very good, and it is hard to say 
which most perfectly fulfils its object. Gard. 
ner’s patent, No. 298, is certainly amongst the 
best. The scientific burglar, as he walks the 
show and listens to the artless tales of the in- 
ventors of these articles, must emile at the con- 
fidence which they profess as to the certainty 
with which that gentleman’s endeavours will in 
future be frustrated. He is generally credited 
with no ideas beyond the slipping of a knife 
between the meeting-rails, and if this manceuvre 
can be foiled, the inventor is satisfied that his 
victory is complete. With what a bland ex- 
pression of face would the late Mr. Peace have 
listened to these simple souls, and how sweetly 
would he have congratulated them on their sue- 
cessful ingenuity! 

Various also are the devices for hanging the 
modern guillotine sash and for removing the 
same for cleaning it from the inside. Mr. 
John Carter’s patent (290) balances the one 
sash against the other, and so dispenses with 
our old friend the ‘‘deal-cased frames.” By 
removing the inside bead, which is screwed 
to the frame, the sash can be removed, as 
the inventor deftly illustrates to all who will 
oblige him with their attention. Many inci- 
dental advantages are claimed, and if they do 
not all of them strike an outsider so forcibly as 
they appear to |strike the inventor, they are, 
nevertheless, numerous enough to encourage 
architects and builders to a trial of his sash. 

Messrs. W. B. Simpson have a tasteful little 
stall (276) showing the applicability of their 
decorated enamelled plates to ceilings and 
walls, and very pretty, very cheap, and very 
clean they are. 

One of the most interesting exhibits is that 
of Mr. George Bower, of St. Neots, who shows 
a variety of metal articles (198), both useful and 
ornamental, treated by the Bower-Barff process 
for preventing rust, a treatment which has 
proved entirely successful and ought to become 
universal. The castings are well designed and 
of excellent quality. 

Before closing our remarks, we woald observe 
that a diligent examination of the various 
prospectuses which it has been our duty ito 
peruse leads ns to the conclusion that there 18 
an opening for young gentlemen of ws 
talent and aspirations in the compilation © 
these very useful documents. An eign 
may be recommended to notice or — 
ridiculous by the terms in which it 18 broug “ 
before the public. The statement about . 
should be short and clear,—should not be ahea 
of the facts,—and, above all things, should not 
‘“‘“werge on the poetical.” We have, however; 
noticed that these pretty leaflets sometimes 
fail in almost every essential: they are — 
vague, outrageous in the claims they prefer, an 
sometimes unintelligible. A sanitary a 
block is said to ‘‘ possess artistic features of the 
nicest exactitude and truth,” that it * combats 
the ravages of the elements,” and, er pew: 
that its durability is greater than that of = y 
“ having less weather-reststing properties”: ia 

Another glowing euvlogium awakes 1D x 
reader slumbering memories of “ English eae 
is spoke,” claiming for a certain decorat 
material “all the hygienic qualities tg“ ud 
referred to for themselves.” We abstain eos 
illustrating this matter further, merely ~ ‘ 
ing that a Saturday Reviewer migt* fin Swhe 
chance collection of these little pamp 








matter for an amusing article. But, seriously, 
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the inventor who spends a hundred pounds or 80 
on a patent, and who is not necessarily as skilful 
with his pen as he is ingenious in contrivance, 
might do worse than lay out a guinea in the 
employment of a scholar to set down with as 
much modesty as cunning the real advantages 
of the inventor’s achievement. 











ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 
PRESENTATION OF THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL TO 
DR. SCHLIEMANN. 


Tae last ordinary meeting of the session 
was held on Monday evening, Mr. Ewan 
Christian, President, in the chair. 

The decease was announced of M. Théodore 
Ballu, of Paris, Hon. Corresponding Member. 
M. Ballu was one of the eight Architect 
Academicians, and won the Grande Prix de 
Rome in 1840. He was known to have restored 
several Medieval churches, but would be best 
remembered as the architect of the Trinité 
in the Place de Chaussée d’Antin, and as joint 
architect with M. Deperthes of the Hétel de 
Ville, Paris. 

Several donations of books, together with 
money donations, to the library were an- 
nounced. 

Professor Kerr submitted a proposal for con- 
ducting the higher operations of the Institute 
by means of four standing committees, taking 
charge respectively of four departments,—of 
Art, Science, Literature, and Practice,—and 
asked the Council to appoint a special com- 
mittee to consider the question during the 
recess. He said,—In the stately language of 
our Charter of Incorporation, there is assigned 
to us as a primary duty “‘ the advancement of 
cwil architecture” as ‘‘an art esteemed and 
encouraged in all enlightened nations” : every- 
thing short of this supreme purpose is but the 
inconsiderable commonplace of daily mainten- 
ance, the narrow things of the house. I submit 
that we are chargeable with having forgotten 
this duty. True to an instinctive feeling, the 
profession, both within and without, has of late 
years manifested a certain uneasiness in conse- 
quence. Hostile critics have gone so far as to 
tell us, if with sarcasm, not without sincerity, 
that we have permitted ourselves to degenerate 
into a trade union. This, at any rate, we have 
had sufficient spirit to deny ; but certainly it 
has to be acknowledged that we are at this 
moment contemplating, under pressure, mate- 
rial reforms in our constitution. The recom- 
mendation I beg leave to offer is in direct 
harmony with this accepted movement. I 
presume to think that it will not be enough 
to introduce, in accordance with the spirit 
of the age, a more liberal or more popular 
administration for our corporate service; but 
that we ought to seek to discover also some 
broader basis for our organisation at large, 
whereby to facilitate the performance of those 
public functions which attach to the imposing 
mame we bear, and to the glorious traditions of 
historical art and science which we therefore 
represent in this great nation and this great 
age. The academical work of the Institute to 
which I refer may be classified, of course, in 
various ways; but I think one of the most con- 
venient forms of departmental division may be 
this:—(1) Architectural Art, the province of 
Taste ; (2) Architectural Science, the natural 
philosophy of Building ; (3) Architectural 
a past and present; and (4) that 
: neous field of private business which 
= Sommonly designated by the phrase, Archi- 
~ -y Practice. My proposal goes far enough 
if it goes no farther than this,—that these four 
voPartments of the higher work of a Royal 
ee of British Architects should be carried 

ystematically by means of special machinery. 
aon sake of a little more completeness, but 
out going into detail, I will suppose that 
the Department of Art might accommodate 
archeology also; that the D 7 
Seale — ; that the Department of Science 
en, hes bg not with construction 
md ela ail scientific problems which 
of ich ce ; that the Department 
ie ight deal with the Library, and 
Pm Ps conduct with advantage a certain por- 
uate ore Pogrieey put and that the De- 
Seuhind ont é€ would not exclude the im- 
, and somewhat neglected province of 
ee etiquette and esprit de corps. Per- 
sienee te be matter for debate if I were to 
most e eon! samme gar in the abstract, that the 
mode of dealing with such great 





public aims as I have indicated is to enlist the 
energies of the many rather than the few; but 
I may at any rate claim special consideration for 
such a policy in our own case, when I ask you to 
bear in mind that in the everyday exercise of our 
profession we are all so habitually engaged in the 
transactions of important affairs that no class 
amongst us, and, indeed, no individual, can be 
supposed incompetent to participate in the 
public service of the guild. For, indeed, there 
is no other profession whose practitioners, as I 
have often ventured to say, so efficiently com- 
bine the qualifications, — sometimes anta- 
gonistic in their essence, — which spring 
from the cultivation of the graceful accom- 
plishments of art, the severe logic of science, 
and the worldly wisdom of business. Per- 
mit me to suggest further, if only as 
the conclusion drawn from my own experience 
within these walls, that it is to the great 
mass of the members that I would entrust 
the cause of progress, and not to those alone in 
whose riper years repose has taken the place of 
enterprise. I beg leave to suggest, therefore, 
that it would be expedient to appoint, through 
the Council, on a comprehensive and representa- 
tive basis, a special committee of inquiry, to 
consider during the coming recess the general 
question of the organisation of the Institute for 
its higher work in what our charter calls the 
Advancement of Architecture. Personally I am 
of opinion that the best organisation may be 
found in the judicious employment of depart- 
mental committees for art, science, literature, 
and practice respectively, each having its own 
honorary officers and its own departmental 
action, and each being under the necessity 
therefore of accounting for its stewardship. 
Whether such an organisation should be estab- 
lished upon the simple principles of the 
existing by-laws, or upon any improved system 
to be introduced into the proposed supple- 
mentary charter, it is not now necessary to 
inquire. Neither is it worth while at present 
to discuss the scheme of departmental classifi- 
cation which I have tentatively suggested. 
Nor would it, indeed, be desirable to lay down 
beforehand any precise line of investigation. 
All I propose is that the investigation should 
be entered upon; and I am bold enough to 
believe that the conclusions which would be 
arrived at, applying directly, as they necessarily 
would, to the question how to exercise the more 
elevated functions of a national architectural 
guild with dignity and efficiency, might at the 
present moment do more than anything else to 
enable the Institute to command the confidence 
of the profession and of the public. 

The President promised that this should have 
the consideration of the Council. 

The President then rose to present the Royal 
Gold Medal to Dr. Henry Schliemann, F.S8.A.., 
Hon. Corresponding Member, who attended for 
the purpose of receiving it. The President 
said :—Dr. Schliemann, the medal which I am 
to have the honour of presenting to you this 
evening is the highest distinction in the power 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects to 
bestow. It is given by our Patron, the Queen, 
but her Majesty entrusts to us the task, some- 
times a very difficult one, of deciding, subject 
to the Queen’s final approval, on the man most 
worthy to receive it. I say that it is sometimes 
a difficult task, not from paucity of men, but 
rather the contrary, because this Institute, 
having always taken, as I think wisely, a 
catholic view of its responsibility, has included 
within its scope of vision not only architects, 
archeologists, and men of science at home, of 
whom there is no lack, but has also looked 
widely abroad, and invited to share with their 
brethren here of like pursuits with themselves 
the noblest and best amongst the learned men 
on the Continent of Europe. In the roll of 
Gold Medallists will be found the honoured 
names of men of Italy, of France, and of 
Germany, — great architects, learned writers, 
and archeologists ; and this Institute is proud 
to associate with that of the great Assyrian 
explorer, Austen Henry Layard, the now world- 
renowned name of Henry Schliemann. In you, 
sir, this Institute recognises not only the in- 
domitable explorer, but the earnest student of 
the arts of past ages,—one whose youthful 
imagination, having been fired by the grand 
story of the great poet of antiquity, has 
shown so powerfully that noble enthusiasm 
which “scorns delight and lives laborious 
days,” that dogged pertinacity so delightful to 
all true Englishmen, which,’ having once fixed 


the mind on the performance of an arduous— 





task, never wearies until it has been finally 
accomplished. Few things that I have read of 
late years have interested me more keenly than 
the simple tale of early struggles in the pursuit 
of knowledge under difficulties which yon, sir, 
have given so freely to the world; a history of 
obstacles met only to be vanquished,—of deter- 
mination to learn, under all circumstances, 
however disadvantageous, everything that could 
aid you in attaining what you have made the 
object of your life, the solution of the long- 
vexed question as to the existence and position 
of ancient Troy. It isa story such as in these 
days of luxury and self-indulgence deserves, for 
the admonition of our youth, to be written in 
letters of gold,—one that would teach then, if 
anything would, that success, to be real, must 
be the product of resolute hard work, and that 
nothing is denied to well-directed labour. That 
indefatigable industry such as yours, employed 
in the pursuit of commercial enterprise, should 
result in the acquisition of wealth is no un- 
common thing; but that that wealth, so labo- 
riously and honourably obtained, should without 
stint be freely expended on the realisation of 
the early aspirations of enthusiastic youth is a 
very rare and noble thing, and a most valuable 
lesson to all who are wise enough to ponder, 
or have the generosity to practise it. I will 
not venture to detain you, sir, or this meet- 
ing, by speaking in detail of the great work 
you have been able to accomplish towards 
settling the controversy to which I have 
already alluded, which has so long occu- 
pied the minds of many learned men like 
yourself Homeric enthusiasts; a controversy 
resulting in conflicts almost as dire as those we 
read of between the Greeks and Trojans of 
old. Your labours in this direction, and in the 
discovery of the Homeric tombs at Mycenz, 
with the wealth of gold and bronze ornaments 
which were then brought to light, and your 
exploration of the remains of the Treasury of 
Orchomenos, have added a new chapter to the 
artistic history of Greece, the full value of 
which has perhaps not even yet been realised 
by archeologists, but the importance of which 
can hardly be over-rated. Of your labours at 
Tiryns, and the discovery, within the circuit of 
its well-known and long-celebrated Cyclopean 
walls, of the pre-historic palace, possibly older 
than anything at Mycenz or Troy, but still 
retaining its wall-paintings and decoration, we 
know enough to make us look forward with 
lively interest to the publication of your forth- 
coming work, which we cannot but believe will 
add to the fame you have already acquired, as 
one of the most liberal, undaunted, and success- 
ful labourers in the investigation of the un- 
revealed history of the past which this century 
has produced. Sir, I congratulate you very 
truly and heartily on the success you have 
attained, and with all humility, and yet with 
pride, rejoice to be the medium of presenting 
you with this medal, the well-earned acknow- 
ledgment of the distinction you have so 
honourably acquired by your disinterested 
labours. (The President’s remarks were received 
with much applause.) 

Dr. Schliemann, in reply, said :—Mr. Presi- 
dent and gentlemen, I receive with profound 
gratitude the Royal Gold Medal, and am ex- 
ceedingly proud of it ; the more so as it is con- 
ferred upon me by her Majesty the Queen, at 
the solicitation of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and because this most distinguished 
body more than eight years ago elected me a 
Corresponding Member. I feared at the time 
that this high distinction was quite undeserved, 
but nevertheless I felt very much flattered by 
it, and have done ever since everything in my 
power to show myself worthy of the office. Not 
being able to accomplish this by new inventions 
in modern architecture, which British genius 
has brought to the highest pitch of perfection 
and excellence, I thought I could not do better 
than to use my pickaxe and my spade to make 
some new discoveries in the architecture of the 
Homeric age, and to solve the architectural 
problems which had puzzled the wisest archi- 
tects of all ages. In fact, our knowledge of the 
prehistoric architecture was very deficient, our 
sole informant being Homer, whose scanty in- 
formation regarding the construction and the 
internal arrangement of the Heroic palace, was 
open to question. But I venture to hope that 
my discoveries and excavations of the great 
prehistoric palace of the ancient kings of 
Tiryns, the galleries in the walls with their 
eleven large ogee-like chambers, and the three 
chambers we have lately discovered in the 
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towers, will contribute greatly toexplain tous the 
Homeric description. Mr. President and gentle- 
men, 1 beg you once more to receive the ex- 
pression of my profound gratitude. (Dr. Schlie- 
mann resumed his seat amidst loud and 
continued applause.) 

The President then presented the various 
prizes to the students and others who had won 
them. 

The Pugin Travelling Student, Mr. William 
Henry Bidlake, B.A., receives his Medal, 
together with the sum of 50/., at the completion 
of his tour, and only after depositing his 
sketches, &c., made during the tour. A 
similar rule applies to the holder of the Godwin 
Bursary, Mr. Bradshaw Gass, Associate. 

Two medals of merit, in connexion with the 
Pugin Travelling Studentship, were awarded, 
the recipients being Mr. Herbert Osborn Cres- 
well and Mr. Thomas Maclaren. 

The Soane Medallion, with 501., to be after- 
wards paid under the usual conditions, was 
awarded to Mr. Arnold Bidlake Mitchell. In 
presenting the medal the President said that 
the work done by Mr. Mitchell had been of the 
most creditable kind, being a design for the 
best description of municipal mansion. The 
plan was a most excellentone. There had been 
a good deal of heresy lately as to the desirability 
of one man designing the plan and another the 
elevation of a building, but unless a man, when 
designing his plan, could see the elevation he 
was going to produce by the combination of his 
arrangements, he was only half an architect. 

In the competition for the Soane medallion, 
two medals of merit were awarded, the first to 
Mr. Alfred Arthur Cox, and the second to 
Mr. John Thomson. 

The Tite prize of 301. and a certificate were 
awarded to Mr. John Archibald Campbell. 

The Institute silver medal with ten guineas, 
for measured drawings, was taken by Mr. Ernest 
Albert Coxhead. It is usual only to present 
two medals in this competition, but such excel- 
lent drawings had been submitted that the 
Council had decided on this occasion to present 
four medals and one certificate of honour. To 
Mr. James Cromar Watt a medal of merit and 
ten guineas were therefore awarded, while Mr. 
John Holmes Greaves and Mr. Arthur George 
Adams took medals of merit, and Mr. Thomas 

Locke Worthington a certificate of honour. 

Mr. Charles Barry then formally asked the 
acceptance by the Institute of a portrait of 
Mr. Horace Jones, painted by Mr. Frank Holl. 
Mr. Jones, he said, was one of their oldest as 
well as most honoured members, and was, he 
believed, one of the original few who really 
founded the Institute. He went abroad in 1841, 
accompanied by men of his own age, and whose 
names, like his own, had since become famous. 
His early career was a successful one, one of 
his first known efforts gaining the competition 
for the Town-hall and Law Courts at Cardiff, 
followed by a great many works of varied 
character.* In 1864 Mr. Jones was appointed 
to the honourable office of Architect to the 
Corporation of the City of London, which 
office he had served with distinction and credit, 
leaving his mark on several very important 
buildings. The present handsome roof of the 
Guildhall was due to Mr. Jones, replacing a flat 
and unornamental ceiling by a work of great 
merit. The same might be said of the new 
library at Guildhall. Mr. Horace Jones would 
also be known to posterity by the long line of 
markets, which were thoroughly well conceived, 
‘and had become models for markets all over the 
world. One of his most recent works was the 
great Council Chamber of the City of London, 
which was of very distinguished merit. Mr. 
Barry also touched upon Mr. Jones’s large and 
successful experience of compensation and 
valuation cases, and his connexion with the 
acquisition of Epping Forest. The number of 
subscribers to the portrait fund was 124; the 
list was still open, and would afford the oppor- 
tunity for making a more tangible present to 
Mr. Jones. Mr. Barry added that Mr. Holl had 
expressed his interest in the work of the 
Institute, and he would ask them to enrol 
that gentleman amongst their Hon. Associates. 

The President, in accepting the portrait, 
referred to the fact that Professor Hayter Lewis, 
Mr. Horace Jones, and he were the only sur- 
vivors of a party of friends who, forty years ago, 








* Among his principal early works may be named the 
Surrey Music Hall (afte Sentreved, by fire) ; Man- 
sion, Caversham Park, near Reading; the Telegraph 
Office, Threadneedle-street; and the Sovereign Life 


trudged across the Campagna, and studied to- 
gether the great works of Rome. The portrait 
did not exactly portray the young figure which he 
remembered then, but it gave the same face, 
though with the body of the substantial City 
magnate, which had accompanied him through 
life as his very good friend. 

Mr. Aitchison, A.R.A., next proposed a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Holl, which was carried by 
acclamation, and responded to by the recipient. 
Mr. Thomas M. Rickman, F.S.A., Associate, 
then read a paper entitled ‘‘ Professional 
Lessons from a Boulder: a Plea for Geology 
as Part of an Architect’s Education,” of 
which the following is an abstract :—The 
author described a particular boulder on the 
beach of Cardigan Bay, near the old Castle 
of Criccieth. This boulder, besides having been 
split, had been roughly shaped by Nature, had 


j>een weathered, coloured by the salt and 


spray, the lichen, the moss, and the sea-birds. 
It was there to tell many things; for all form 
and all colour, too, were history, if we would 
but read it. Should it be said that the mere 
outline of a stone could but give results, 
whilst the outline of a building reveals a pur- 
pose, the objector might be reminded of the 
form of every shell found in stone as adapted 
to the continuation of the species of animal 
once inhabiting that shell. The series of out- 
lines, all to scale, parallel to the hinge-joint of 
a bivalve mollusc, and not less the continuous 
lines radiating from the hinge, the same in 
infancy and through later stages of growth, 
every one of them was the development of the 
meaning of the form, like the delicate mould- 
ings of a mullion curving through tracery. 
Let any architect study for awhile the serried 
outline of such a shell, with every change 
of form and size in its life’s history marked 
in the clearest manner, and he would 
learn a lesson in the adaptability of curves and 
shapes which would bring him back to the 
design proper for his mouldings, should he ever 
have been tempted to go astray. So, again, 
should he compare the devolution of allied 
genera, in the matter of form, according to 
climate and life environment, he will come 
back, not uninstructed, to the use of his timber, 
brick, sandstone, limestone, marble, iren or 
granite, but with the feeling that he has picked 
up ideas which it will be his business to turn to 
good account. By studying the forms of ortho- 
ceras, ammonites, and such newer births of 
geological time as the nautilus; by taking note 
of their mode of growing straight or curved, 
or in coil, open, close, or involved, the outward 
form always corresponding with the position of 
the internal air-channel, the early year’s growth 
of the individual still seen in the eye of the per- 
fect and full-grown volute, the mode shown in 
which the internal coil bursts into the wide outer 
rim, the last formed aperture appearing in the 
natural termination of the antecedent convolu- 
tions, the professional aspirant would come back 
to his task of designing any curved architectural 
form with his eye refreshed by the sight of out- 
lines full of meaning for him, and would not 
dare draw for the purpose of execution in stone, 
in wood, or in plaster any unmeaning shape. 
Let the architect contrast the elements of 
form to be seen in the bivalve shell and its 
hinge with those exemplified in the univalve on 
the one hand, and with those to be found in the 
multicellular shell on the other, and he will not 
fail to recognise distinctions of principle as 
great as can be traced in Classic architecture 
of the most trabeated style, or in Gothic, the 
most arcuated. Nature’s mode of working, 
said Mr. Rickman, was not like the plasterer’s 
zinc mould horsed upon a straight-edge. The 
mould which shaped the shells was the soft 
pulp of the living animal in its perfect state, 
and repeated ever with more and more signi- 
ficance, and with a set of different sections, but 
all fitting the mould. And from such studies 
of nature the architectural instinct would come 
back to the examination of an antique building, 
and would penetrate the purpose of the de- 
signer. That purpose would be divined from the 
privacy of the dwelling, the indispensableness 
of the castle’s inviolability, the worship cele- 
brated in the church. The problem would be 
studied in the light of the proved political con- 
dition of the country, the cleanliness or filthy 
habits of the population, the current modes of 
offence and defence, the depth of the people’s 
devotion. All these helped to clear up the arti- 
ficer’saims. The history of a country was more 
to us than dates and names, and so the metamor- 
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tothe mind ideas far greater than those of mere 
changes in stratification. To an architect the 
study of these changes revealed the growth of 
motive and the history of form. Such re. 
searches made him an engraver of the a 

of his race. By seizing on the clueg thug 
furnished by Nature the course of architectural] 
style would follow in the footsteps of political 
and race history, and architectonic forms would 
tell of the religion which had influenced the 
lives of the profession and its clients. Progregg 
or retrogression in our buildings would be the 
test of the education of the time. Whereag 
stones were mostly shaped by forces which it jg 
the architect’s business to control, the history of 
a boulder might help architects, not only in 
the criticism of old buildings, but of their own 
works also, and so help in the formation of a 
really original style. The essayist urged that 
natural sciences, and especially geology, might 
fill the place for an architectural curriculwm of 
the study of a dead language. Geology and 
language were each to be valued as a phase in 
the deliniation of thought, of purpose, and of 
mind,—language for the man of the day, geology 
for the architect, whose works were to tell to 
later eyes their own stone history. 

In the discussion which followed, 

Mr. I’Anson proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Rickman. To the geologist whose mind wag 
full of his subject, every stone was fraught with 
a wonderful history, and the lecturer had 
applied some of the lessons he had learned to 
the science of architecture. He would like to 
call attention to one piece of architecture which 
illustrated the history of past times, viz., the 
Temple of Serapis at Pozzuoli. Those who saw 
its stately columns could read the history of 
the extraordinary geological and _ volcanic 
changes which had taken place in the neigh- 
bourhood. These columns had evidently been 
from 15 ft. to 20 ft. below the sea, as the shells 
were embedded in them. The stones had been 
raised and sunk several times, and a history of 
these changes would be found in Sir Charles 
Lyell’s works. 

Professor T. Roger Smith, in seconding the 
vote of thanks, drew attention to the literary 
quality of the paper, which had struck him as 
being of a very high order. He had had the 
opportunity of reading the paper and of trying 
its methods, and he would like to recommend to 
those who sometimes attempted to analyse 
ancient or modern buildings, some ci the 
suggestions which had been made as to the 
questions to put to a building with the view of 
getting such answers as might reveal a little 
of the mind of the designer and the skill of the 
constructor. He had lately tried some of these 
upon a famous London building, with results 
which, if there were time, he would put before 
the Institute. At that late hour, however, he 
would confine himself to seconding the vote of 
thanks. 

The President said that the paper had 
reminded him of the old story of “ Eyes, and 
no eyes.” Mr. Rickman was clearly one of 
those who made use of his eyes, and, while 
wandering on the shore in search of health, 
found ‘‘Sermons in stones, and,’’—no doubt,— 
“ood in everything.” He concluded by 
quoting an eloquent passage on stones, from 
Mr. Ruskin’s works. 

The resolution was then put, and was cordially 
received. 

Mr. Rickman replied, and referred to the 
pleasure he had experienced in studying 
boulders since his first introduction to one by 
Professor Roger Smith, in front of the hotel at 
Keswick. 

The meeting then proceeded to elect the 
following members :— F 

As Fellows.—Mr. William Salway, Associate, 
of Melbourne; Mr. Horace Cheston, Associate, 
of Great Winchester-street ; Mr. Keith Downes 
Young, Associate, of Southampton - street, 
Bloomsbury; Mr. Samuel Flint Clarkson, ane 
ciate, of Great Ormond-street; and Mr. Samue 
Musgrave, Associate, of Hull. P 

As Associates.—Mr. James Ledingham, 0 
Bradford; Mr. Edgar Wood, of Middleton, 
Manchester; Mr. Norman Spencer, of Wilmslow, 
Cheshire; Mr. Paul Ogden, of Manchester 
Mr. Harry Anderson Paley, of Lancaster ; a 
George Benson, of York; Mr. George rae od 
Kennedy Young, of Perth; Mr. Archi 

i Victoria-street ; “Ft. 
Taylor Ellison, of Queen Victor New 
Robert William England, of Christchurch, se 
Zealand; Mr.Samuel Perkins Pick, of Leices A 
Mr. Thomas Charles Yates, of John-stree’ 
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Bedford-row; Mr. John Eaglesham, of Ayt 
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Mr. Henry Berney, of Croydon; Mr. Norman | 


Clayton Hadlow N isbett, of Euston-square ; 
Mr. John Watt, of Upper Norwood; Mr. Alfred 
Arthur Cox, of Queen’s Gate, S.W.; and Mr. 
William Edward Willink, M.A., Cantab., .of 


Liverpool.* 
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THE CONGRESS OF FRENCH 
ARCHITECTS. 


Wren these lines appear, the Congress of 
French Architects will have completed its thir- 
teenth session, under the presidency of M. 
Questel, member of the Institute. We are 
obliged to defer to the next number the account 
of the main portion of the proceedings, and 
confine ourselves now to noting briefly the work 
accomplished during the earlier portion of the 

ek. 

"It was on Monday, the 8th, that the Congress 
held its first sitting in the Hémicycle des Beaux 
Arts. This meeting was devoted to the elec- 
tion of the council and of thé committees 
entrusted with the examination of certain 
questions of professional interest : public. com- 
petitions, the code of professional charges, 
artistic copyright, responsibility in relation to 
public works, road construction, and sanitation 
were the subjects of these reports, to which 
we shall return. After this preliminary busi- 
ness, M. Hardy read an interesting paper on 
“The Architecture of the Salon of 1885,” a 
subject which we need not follow up here, as it 
was treated of at some length in the Builder a 
few weeks back. The same day the Congress 
betook itself to 20, Rue Bergére, to the 
‘Imprimerie Centrale des Chemins de Fer,” 
founded, in 1849, by M. Napoleon Chaix, and 
the working of which occupies the hdtel built 
by the fermier-general, Lenormand de Meziéres, 
under Madame de Pompadour. These well- 
organised printing-works employ 700 persons, 
and fifty printing and lithographic machines, 
among them a special press for the printing 
of posters, the largest which exists in France. 
To the printing-house is annexed a pro- 
fessional school for the imstruction of ap- 
prentices who are afterwards to become workers 
in the establishment. 

The next day the Congress was invited to 
visit the archzological excavations in the 
Louvre, undertaken beneath the Salle des 
Caryatides, that of the Venus de Milo, and 
that of the Melpomene. It is to the late M. 
Lefuel that we must credit the initiation of that 
interesting piece of work, which was not, how- 
ever, interrupted at his death, but has been 
continued for the last three years under the 
able direction of his successor, M. Guillaume. 
It forms a kind of completion to the excava- 
tions undertaken by the Municipality of Paris 
in 1866, and which allowed of the indication, 
by means of a line drawn on the ground surface 
of the Cour du Louvre, of the perimeter of 
the ancient substructures. Thus, one can now 
follow in their successive stages the transfor- 
mation of the parts constructed by Philippe 
Auguste, St. Louis, and Charles V. 

It is exceedingly difficult to give any account 
in detail of this long subterranean peregrina- 
tion, in the course of which M. Guillaume suc- 
cessively showed the old walls and glacis where 
the Jardin d’Infantes now extends and which 
the river water formerly washed; the columns, 
with their fine lines, discovered in the altera- 
tions of the surface ; the portions of the vault 
ornamented with grotesque heads; a vast 
piscina excavated not far from the sewer 
leading to the Seine, where one may still see a 
figure of a warrior curiously carved in stone; 
and, lastly, the fragments of paving, in terra- 
cotta, of the XVth century, with ornaments 
~~ figures identical with those which were 
ound, in 1876, in the Hdtel de Jean sans Peur. 

We cannot now reproduce the lecture given 
a8 a sequel to that excursion, by M. Ledrain, 
— of the Assyrian Antiquities at the 
g & The subject was “ Les Monuments 
or et les Rois Architectes de la primitive 
re oven snecn os nae eam nae 
wilds, enon a p ; “ Louvre. _ These statues 
by M. 'Ledrain hg © inscriptions translated 

Phish jee cote trom 3,900 years B.C., are 
a aa interest in regard to the origin of 
Paved pr, Cpe, SAD S66, very well cn 
identical wish os ies &@ palace which is almost 
actual designs, and one of 








* All the gentlemen el : 
Obligatory Architectural Hans on have passed the 





which bears a scale, the dimensions of which 
approach extraordinarily near to our metric 
linear measures. With much learning and 
spirit, the lecturer revived before our eyes the 
constructiors built by Tel-lo on the banks of the 
Euphrates, and the remains discovered by M. 
de Sarzec, French Consul at Bassorah. 

Two other lectures terminated the second 
day; one of M. Marcel Desliniéres on “ Céra- 
mique,”’ the other by M. Coquet, architect, of 
Lyons, who led his hearers through the Moorish 
archeology of Spain. 

On Wednesday morning the Congress met at 
La Villette, to visit the abattoirs constructed in 
1865-67, by the late M. Baltard, whose work 
was worthily completed by M. Janvier, who 
himself died in 1879. Theabattoirsat La Villette, 
which have replaced the analogous establish- 
ments scattered throughout Paris, cover an 
irregular surface of nearly fifty acres, and the 
buildings cover ahout 58,000 square métres. 
The general aspect is rather imposing. The 
fagade towards the Rue de Flandres shows a 
grille about 20 métres interrupted by pilasters 
intended for allegorical groups. From the 
principal front six large avenues radiate, inter- 
cepted by smaller cross ones. All the buildings 
have Cronij stone dressings with filling of 
rough-dressed masonry or of brickwork. The 
partition-walls are in hard brick covered with 
Portland cement. The floors are of iron, covered 
with piaster and bitumen, the roof entirely of 
tiles. 

To give some idea of the importance of the 
abattoirs and of the service they render, we 
may add that the work of the establishment 
occupies 150 slaughter-houses contained in 
eight groups of buildings; that the dwellings 
for butchers and shepherds, &c., occupy ten 
blocks of buildings, and that the stalls can 
allow space for 2,000 oxen, 7,000 sheep, 2,700 
pigs, and 2,000 calves. Each year there is some 
new improvement in the general arrangement. 
Now it is a special railway to be made around 
the line of enclosure, communicating with all 
the other railways radiating from Paris to the 
provinces; now another suspension railway is 
constructed for the quicker circulation of the 
meat, &c. Further on, three large pavilions 
are occupied in roasting pigs by gas; not to 
speak of other structures for the cleansing of 
offal, the triperies, the blood store, the extraction 
of albumen and animal oil, the preparation 
of calves’ heads and sheep’s feet, &c. For the 
purpose of having everywhere the indispensable 
element of cleansing, water from the Marne and 
from the Ourcy is received into sixty iron 
reservoirs which project into the establishment 
at all points. 

This is not all, for when the buildings are 
completely finished they will cover a space of 
of 87,000 métres, and contain 311 slaughter- 
houses, of which 179 only are at present in 
work. The works have cost up to this moment 
about 16 millions (francs) ; about 7 millions more 
will be required to complete them. The cattle 
market, which forms the complement to the 
abattoirs, and opens on the Rue d’Allemagne, 
was commenced in 1867, and has cost about 
19 millions. We are indebted to M. Moreau, 
the present architect for the abattoirs, for the 
information furnished on the occasion of this 
visit. 

In another article we will speak of the lecture 
given the same day by M. Perrot, member of 
the Institute, on the “ Temple of Jerusalem.” 








GAS AT THE PARKES MUSEUM. 


THE Exhibition of Domestic Gas Appliances 
at the Parkes Museum, for an inspection of 
which invitations were issued for Saturday, is 
in reality an exhibition solely of the exceed- 
ingly useful inventions of Mr. Fletcher, of 
Warrington. The exhibition has not, therefore, 
the wider interest attaching to a general display 
of the works of many minds, and it presents 
none of the critical aspects of comparison. But 
it has the one advantage of being a unique col- 
lection of goods of highest repute, crowned by 
gold medals and other awards by many inter- 
national and other exhibitions, and of classes of 
articles of extensive and wide-spread use. 

The star-burners, the concentric burners, the 
radial burners, are familiar objects in’ shop 
windows, and are universally accepted as 
exceedingly handy and useful; and the various 
less familiar modifications, such as _ those 
adapted for soldering irons, hatters’ irons, 
laundry irons, and the drip-proof burner for 





glue-pots and liquids liable to boil over are in 
great demand for their special purposes ang 
applications. 

There is another purpose to which gas heat- 
ing is extensively applied, that of boiling water, 
and for this service many ingenious devices are 
shown. Of these, the most noticeable from its 
small size and its efficiency is the small instan- 
taneous water-heater, formed by a cylindrical 
verforated burner, surrounded by a coil of 
twenty or more volutions, through which the 
cold water flows, under the influence of the gas 
flame, for the whole length of the coil. Thus,. 
say, that the length of the burner is 12 in., and 
the diameter of the coil 3 in., the léngth of the 
pipe in which the water is heating in its. 
passage past the flame will be, roughly, about. 
9ft. It is easy, therefore, to see how water 
may enter at one end of the coil cold and go out 
at the other end hot. Avery simple and perfect. 
little instrument of this kind is shown, formed! 
of a straight horizontal burner of about the 
above dimensions, for attaching’to the walls of 
lavatories and other places where small quan- 
tities of hot water are frequently or occasion- 
ally required. The like principle of a coil i= 
applied to the interior of the larger boilers for- 
restaurants and hotels, around which in those 
cases the flame or hot air circulates freely 
amongst the volutions of the coil. There are 
also large hot-water vessels heated by the star 
and radial burners from below. The small coil 
articles, however, have a most attractive appear- 
ance, and are designed with that forethought 
and intimate knowledge of requirements which 
characterise all Mr. Fletcher’s inventions. 

Another very useful article remains to be 
noticed amongst the smaller goods,—the coffee- 
roaster. The atrocious manner in which coffee 
is commonly prepared needs an almost universal 
remedy, and the hope cannot be suppressed: 
that these little instruments may have a very 
wide employment. In sizes they are made from 
that equal to roasting from 2 oz. to 4 lb. up to a 
large size for hotels for roasting from j lb. to 
134 1b. A quarter of a pound may be roasted 
thus in four minutes, and a pound in eight 
minutes, and we were assured by the-attendant 
who showed the goods that a saving of 4d. per 
pouna would be effected by the apparatus,—a. 
strong reconmendation to housekeepers. 

Two other different applications of gas to its. 
natural purpose of heating,— for cooking 
apparatus and for stoves for heating rooms,— 
are represented by many well-considered pro- 
ductions. The cooking-stoves are of excellent: 
design, and the lecturer on cookery at the 
Parkes Museum speaks most approvingly of 
their practical application. Gas for cooking, 
however, is not popular with domestic servants, 
and gas stoves in the kitchen are even strongly 
disliked. But the objection to them is in the 
largest degree that there is no fire to be seen. 
The watching of the flames and glowings of @ 
coal fire has universal attraction,—even dogs 
enjoy basking in the warmth of its rays and 
in its wavering light. For them, no more 
than for servants, does the gas fire seem 
to complete the appearance and the comfort of 
home. It is the same in all classes of society. 
The open grate and the coal or wood fire is the 
symbol as well as the reality of home. And! 
although Mr. Fletcher produces excellent stoves 
with asbestos fibre squares of unexceptionable- 
quality, it is only for temporary purposes that 
such stoves have as yet in the world any actual 
occupation. They are very convenient in re- 
ception or other rooms, where visitors are inter- 
mittent, or occupation exceptional. They are 
also very handy at particular seasons, as late 
spring, or in autumn, when cold days interpose- 
with warmer weather; but the gas fire for 
sitting-rooms and for bedrooms, in the present 
circumstances of the gas itself, is distinctly 
not a sanitary arrangement. That fault, how- 
ever, is not separable from the gas companies. 
Nor can Mr. Fletcher do better until he can get: 
gas, or, more correctly, pure hydrogen. For it 
is the pure hydrogen that is required for heating, 
and not the mongrel compound carburetted 
hydrogen supplied for lighting purposes. The 
carbon deteriorates the gas for all heating pur- 
poses. It is the source of smoke and of fumes, 
and neither cooking nor domestic heating can 
be properly effected when such impurities arise. 
To avoid them requires under present circum- 
stances very careful manipulation. For cooking, 
gas should indeed be the most perfect fuel. Its 
quantity can be perfectly regulated: its com- 
bustion equally perfectly assured, and conse- 
quently the exact temperature canbe applied with 
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unvarying certainty for any period.of time, or the 
temperature can be raised or lowered in any way 
desirable. There is no waste of fuel. There is 
no time occupied getting up a fire, as with coals, 
nor any further time taken in letting down a 
fire once got up. There is no fire to be main- 
tained whilst none is wanted against some 
future period when the fire will be wanted. The 
ingenious devices Mr. Fletcher puts forward 
in the shape of cooking-stoves are everything 
seemingly required for the application of gas, 
and they ought to tempt cooks to trials of them. 
The burners can be used singly or in multiple ; 
they revolve so that by turning the flame down- 
wards grilling may be performed by the radia- 
tion from them downwards, whilst boiling may 
be performed by the hot-air rising upwards 
from the flames beneath. Large square central 
chambers, clean whitewashed on the sides, and 
with gravy trays at bottom, afford admirable 
spac:s for the cooking of joints or poultry. 
Douiule iron doors with silicate packing between 
the thin outer and inner sides stop all outward 
radiation of heat. The handiness, cleanliness, 
and convenience seem unexceptionable, but we 
doubt whether, whilst the companies carburet 
their hydrogen, gas-cooking will take exten- 
sive hold in general domestic service. The 
admirable way in which gas stoves can be used 
even now in large establishments by trained 
experts is indicative of what their application 
might become if the gas supplied were more 
suitable for the purpose. 

The Parkes Museum authorities are doing 
well in submitting such an excellent series of 
special class goods to the public view, and 
which are so worthy of being selected as 
specially illustrating the sanitary conditions 
attainable even now by common gas in its 
present state. 








THE OLD “CHESHIRE CHEESE” INN, 
WALLASEY. 


Tus village of Wallasey in Domesday is 
called “ Walea”’ in a charter of 1081, and was 
afterwards changed to Walayesigh. After 
1487 it is written Wallesey and Wallsea. 

Ormrod’s “ History of Chester” states that 
“‘in the reign of Elizabeth Wallasey had a little 
port to which there belonged three ‘ barks’ and 
fourteen men, a& very inconsiderable quantity, 
but nevertheless nearly one-fourth of the 
number of ‘barks’ and mariners which then 
were employed at the infant port of Liverpool 
on the opposite shore, as in the same year, 
1565, a census extant in the town records states 
the entire number to consist of only twelve 
‘barks,’ navigated by seventy-five sailors.” 

The old Cheshire Cheese Inn is a quaint, 
squat, long, oue-story building, thatched, divided 
into two rooms with a cock-loft over the 
kitchen. It is stated that King Charles II. 
slept in this old bed-chamber. The gable of 
the kitchen is built with freestone in regular 
coursed work, having an angle fireplace and 
a two-light mullion window, now built up, with 
a modern window at one side. The entertain- 
ing-room has a large hooded chimney corner, 
used in the days of log fires, with two old- 
fashioned squab seats. The roof is framed 
with arched jaw principals in oak ; the feet rest 
upon the floor for support, and the rafters are 
tied across here and there. The beer-cellar is 
opposite the entrance, which is direct into the 
room; here is a very pretty “Queen Anne” 
door and casings in panels and lattice work, and 
a cupboard of the same date is fixed in the 
chimney corner. 

The road into the village at this point beiug 
narrow, the commissioners have purchased the 
land upon which the inn now stands from the 
proprietor of the Vale Brewery for the purpose 
of making the road wider, which will be a great 
improvement, and in a few weeks this ancient 
hostelry will be cleared away. The licence 
dates back 220 years. Mortimer’s “ History of 
the Hundred of Wirral” says :—‘‘In 1690 the 
troops of William III. were encamped in the 
village and neighbourhood previously to their 
embarkation for Ireland in the year 1696, 
accompanied by his Majesty in person, and a 
brilliant staff, including the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, the Marquis of Ormonde, the Earls of 
Manchester, Oxford, Portland, and Scarborough, 
and many others. The host of the Cheshire 
Cheese takes pleasure in showing the kitchen, 
which is traditionally reported to have been 
selected for the royal dormitory. The Wallasey 
Leasowe was probably the oldest gentlemen’s 
racecourse in the kingdom, being noticed by 


Webb as existing in the early part of the 
seventeenth century. In 1683 the Duke of 
Monmouth rode as jockey a race which he won, 
and presented the plate to the daughter of the 
Mayor of Chester. Races discontinued 1750.” 

“Wallasey was once an island, its original 
name being ‘ Kirkby in Walley,’ which means 
the church in the woody island, the parish being 
separated from the rest of the hundred by a 
small brook called the Birkin. Tree stumps 
and peat are still to be seen, the remains of a 
dense forest towards the sea.’ (Hume’s 
** Ancient Meols.’’) 

A new hostelry is now being built in the 
garden belonging to the old inn, in the Queen 
Anne style. The old wood, and other fittings 
will be refixed here, and the old oak timbers 
made into furniture, so that any architectural 
features the old house may be considered to 
possess will be preserved. The new building 
has been designed by Mr. T.C. Ebdy, architect, 
of Birkenhead, the contractors being Messrs. 
W. & J. Varty, of New Brighton. 








SOCIETY OF ARTS PRIZE ESSAYS. 


Some time since, the Council of the Society 
of Arts undertook to award in prizes for essays 
on “ London Reconstruction ’’ and the “ Housing 
ef the London Poor” a sum of 1,2001. placed 
at their disposal by Mr. W. Westgarth. 

The committee appointed to consider the 
essays sent in have reported to the effect that 
in their opinion none of the essays realise the 
requirements of the offer in such a manner as 
to justify them in recommending that the 
full-amount of the prizes offered should be 
awarded. They recommended, however, that 
prizes amounting in all to 600/. should be 
awarded as under :— 

Three prizes of 1001. each, to H. H. Bridg- 
man, 42, Poultry, E.C.; J. Corbett, 24, Barton- 
arcade, Manchester; W. Woodward, 7, Duke- 
street, Adelphi, W.C. 

Three prizes of 50l. each, to A. Wynter 
Blyth, Court-house, St. Marylebone, W., and 
R. Greene, Berry Wood, Northampton ; Clement 
Dunscombe, City Engineer, Liverpool; C. Scott, 
Town Hall, Belfast, and J. W. E. Tilley, Royal- 
avenue, Belfast. 

Six prizes of 25l. each, to A. H. De Wind, 
Comber, County Down; J. S. Fairfax, 3, St. 
Paul’s-road, Camden-square, N.W.; Victor 
Jetley, 8, North Audley-street, W.; T. E. Julian, 
22, Palace-road, Roupell Park, 8.W.; W. A. 
Newell, M.D., 201, Palisade-avenue, Jersey City, 
N.J., United States of America; G. W. Usill, 
Haldon Lodge, Southfields, Wandsworth, S.W. 

The Council, after consultation with Mr. 
Westgarth, have accepted the report of the 
Committee, and awarded the prizes as recom- 
mended. It has been determined that the three 
essays to which prizes of 100/. were awarded 
shall be published on behalf of the Society. 








PROPOSED NEW EXCHANGE, 
AMSTERDAM. 


THE final award in this competition took 
place last week, the following members of the 
jury being present :— 

Herr D. Cordes, President of Chamber of 
Commerce, Amsterdam ; Herr P. J. H. Cuypers, 
Architect, Amsterdam; Herr L. H. Eberson, 
Architect to the King of Holland; Herr S. 
Hepner, President of the Corn Exchange, 
Amsterdam; Herr J. R. de Kruijff, Director of 
the Art Schools, Amsterdam; Kgl. Baurath 
J. ©. Raschdorff, architect, of Berlin; Ober- 
baurath Fr. Von Schmidt, architect, of Vienna ; 
M. Paul Sédille, architect, Secretary of the 
Society of Architects, Paris; Mr. R. Phené 
Spiers, F.S.A., architect, London; Herr A. L. 
Wurfbain, President of Stockbrokers’ Society, 
Amsterdam; and Herr. J. J. Van Ijsendijck, 
architect, Brussels. 

The first prize of 10,000 gulden was awarded 
to the design bearing the motto Y, No. 175, its 
author being Monsieur Cordonnier, of Lille. 

The second prize of 6,000 gulden to the 
author of “In hoc signo floresco,’”’ No. 150. 
M. Groll, of London and Vienna. 

The third prize of 5,000 gulden to “‘ La bourse 
ou la vie,’”’ No. 20, M. Volkmaar, of Berlin. 

The fourth prize of 4,000 gulden to “ Mer- 
caturz,’”’ No. 73, Messrs. Sanders & Berlage, of 
Amsterdam. 

The fifth prize of 3,000 gulden to “‘ Ammerack,”’ 
No. 91, the name of the author not having tran- 
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Illustrations. 


ANCIENT BRASSES. 


OR information as to the two fing 
examples of ancient brasses, of which 
eos) illustrations are given in this number 
see the article on ‘“‘ Foreign Brasses’”’ in another 
column. 





“ WESTGATES,” SURREY. 


THE house of which a view is given here ig 
built from the designs of Mr. Halsey Ricardo, 
on some high ground on the road from Chari. 
wood to Newdigate. The house faces westward, 
to command the view of Leith Hill and Holm. 
wood. It is built of Bolney stone with Box. 
ground stone dressings, with a red tile roof. 
The drawing from which the illustration is taken 
is in the Royal Academy Exhibition. 





THE COBOLZETTER THOR, 
ROTHENBURG. 


THEsE sketches, by Mr. A. B. Pite, taken 
from the interior and exterior of the gateway, 
give views of a very picturesque though simple 
bit of old German building. 





SCULPTURE AT THE PARIS SALON. 


WE give this week illustrations of two of the 
works which were mentioned with commenda- 
tion in the recent articles in our columns, by 
*R. B. Fenwick,” on painting and sculpture at 
the Salon Exhibition. The first, ‘‘ Protection,” 
is by M. Demaille, and was described in the 
article referred to (p. 757, ante). The second, 
“Baptéme Gaulois,” by M. Ogé, is an example 
of the tendency of French artists at present to 
go back to early Gallic history and life for their 
subjects. This is an illustration of the warlike 
infancy of France, when it is supposed that the 
father’s sword should be the most sacred object 
in the eyes of his children. The idea is perhaps 
too modern in feeling for the supposed period, 
but the work itself is a fine and robust one. 
“ Protection,” however, is the more intellectual 
work of the two, representing the highest use 
of sculpture for the representation of a purely 
abstract ideal. 








MODEL PLANS FOR INFECTIOUS 
HOSPITALS. 


THE Local Government Board have recently 
issued model plans for buildings for the isola- 
tion and treatment of persons suffering from 
infectious diseases. These plans, which are 
intended to serve as a guide to sanitary autho- 
rities in making the provision so necessary for 
the defence of their districts from invasion of 
epidemic diseases, have been prepared under 
the advice of the Buard’s medical officer and 
architect, and appear to have been very care- 
fully designed, with the view to afford the 
greatest facility for the safe treatment of 
different diseases while involving the smallest 
outlay for building. 

The group of plans at the top of p. 847 
is for a complete hospital of the smallest 
kind, viz., for four patients, and shows 4 
ward-block divided into two distinct portions 
each of which contains a ward-room for two 
beds, with a nurse’s room adjoining. The 
rooms in one half of the building are 
arranged to open into an unenclosed verandak 
in front, while those in the other half open into 
a similar verandah at the rear, thereby tending 
to the more complete separation of the patients 
in one half from those in the other half of the 
building, while a railing across the verandah 
in each instance serves to hinder communica 
tion between the occupants of the two sets 
of rooms. The beds are arranged so that 
each patient will have the full benefit of the 
prescribed amount of space, namely, 2, 
cubic feet, 12 ft. lineal of wall-space, and — 
150 square feet of floor space; the angles 0 
the wards, both verticai and horizontal, are 
rounded in order to facilitate cleansing, and t0 
prevent the deposit of infected dust; none © 
the four rooms in the building have any 4 ; 
aérial communication with any other room, 00 
a fixed window is provided in the wall separating 
the nurse’s room from the adjacent pags) 
It is contemplated that, in so small a hosp ald 
movable baths and dry-earth commodes Ma “ 
be used, with screens, in the ward-rooms: 2? 
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bath-rooms and water-closets have been dis- 
pensed with. 

This plan shows also a small block of offices 
(washhouse, mortuary, &c.), which, like the 
ward-block has to be kept at a distance of at 
least 40 ft. from the boundary-fence of the site. 
An administrative block, or caretaker’s cottage, 
is provided at the entrance, but if, from motives 
of economy or otherwise, this should not be 
built, accommodation is provided for the staff 
in an upper story of the ward-block approached 
by a flight of stairs from one of the verandahs. 

The larger plan on p. 847 is designed on 
principles similar to those of the small ward 
block in the first plan, but the building is 
on a larger scale. Indeed, it may form the 
ward accommodation for a district of some 
magnitude, seeing that it contains ten beds 
in four distinct wards, or it may form one 
block of a hospital, where the rest of the 
accommodation is provided inlarger wards. In 
either case such a ward block would be found 
most useful, as it affords facilities for the safe 
isolation of cases of different infectious fevers, 
for the isolation of any individual case sent to 
the hospital in so early a stage that the precise 
character of the disease may not have definitely 
shown itself, and which therefore it may be 
desired to keep separate for a while, or for 
any patient desiring, and willing to pay for, 
more privacy than is afforded in the general 
wards. 

In this plan no administrative offices are 
shown as it has been assumed that the staff, &c., 
necessary to the supervision and care of so 
large a number of patients as might occupy the 
building either by itself or in conjunction with 
other ward-blocks, would involve the provision 
of more extensive indispensable buildings. 








ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC SANITARY 
INSPECTORS. 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


TEE second annual dinner of the members of 
this useful and growing Association took place 
on Saturday evening last, at the Holborn 
Restaurant, Mr. Edwin Chadwick, C.B., Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

Dr. Cameron, M.P., in proposing ‘‘ Success to 
the Association of Public Sanitary Inspectors,” 
said he regarded sanitary inspectors as the 
regimental officers of the army of preventive 
medicine. Without the intelligent co-operation 
of sanitary inspectors no good result could be 
achieved. In the discharge of their duties they 
required great firmness and courage, and to be 
prepared to fight against both prejudice and 
ignorance, and still more against sordid in- 
terests. Under these circumstances it was 
important they should weld themselves into 
an association to maintain their views and 
to indicate to politicians unnumbered re- 
forms of detail, which, without them, would 
be ignored. He supposed they would like 
to see the portals of their profession 
guarded in such a way that a man who entered 
it should be a credit to their body. He would 
couple the toast with the name of their presi- 
dent, to whom he paid a high tribute. Through- 
out the sanitary literature of the last half- 
century nO name occupied a more honoured 
place than that of their president, who had 
been associated with everything done during 
the last half-century to improve the health of 
the nation and to lower the national death-rate. 
In conclusion, the hon. member expressed his 
hope that the Prime Minister in the next dis- 
tribution of honours would do some justice to 
such men as their president. 

The Chairman, in responding, observed that 
the perception of the power of sanitation, and 
demands for its application, are extending afar 
aswellas near. But the great hopes of sanitary 
legislation are stopped by the delays of adminis- 
trative organisation. To the devising heads of 

sanitation, the preventive engineer, or the pre- 
ventive health officer, the sanitary inspector is 
the direct executive hand. After referring to 
the need of sanitary measures in Australia, 
Mr. Chadwick referred to the recent Sanitary 
Congress at Rome, and to the insanitary con- 
dition of many of the Italian cities. He con- 
tinued: — The well-intentioned French poli- 
ticians of the last century promised to the 
most depressed of the population the attain- 
ment of the greatest good when they had 
attained for them “liberty, equality, and 
fraternity.” I forbear investigation as to what 
political or mental or metaphysical benefits 


may have been gained by them under those 
terms. Bat as the object of my study and 
experiences, I cannot fail to note and lament 
the dire physical conditions under which 
a large proportion of the population of Paris 
and of France suffer. With a finer climate and 
site the death-rate of Paris is 27 against 20 in 
London, and throughout France the depression is 
even greater than that we complainof in England. 
Of the working classes in Paris, the excess of 
their special death-rate partakes of that of the 
general death-rates, and their physical condi- 
tion, instead of being one of liberty is one of 
slavery, of slavery to disease, of the scourging 
of painful diseases, of fever, of rheumatism, 
and of phthisis, by which their working ability 
and their wages are reduced, and their lives 
shortened by from one-third to one-half. By 
examples achieved they may be shown that by 
effective sanitation true liberty may be achieved 
for them, the liberty of health and strength, 
freedom from the excess of preventable diseases, 
and an augmentation of at least ten years more 
of life. As to equality, its deplorable violation 
is shown in this; that, whilst death now 
treads once at the chateau, it treads at least 
three times at the cottage, and the mother 
there has to bewail the loss of half the children 
born to her before they attain the age of 
maturity. Sanitation, and sanitation alone, 
will effect a real equality in this respect. As 
to fraternity, what practical evidences of it are 
visible other than in admission to hospitals, 
where the working disability from sickness is 
augmented by one-half, and the chances of 
recovery greatly reduced? For fraternity I 
may claim having, with my colleagues of the 
Commission of Inquiry into the condition of 
young persons engaged in our factories, initiated 
a measure of centralisation for the people, in 
place of the centralisation really against the 
people (chiefly for the levy of military force 
and war taxes), our centralisation ‘‘for the 
people”? presenting the elements of real fra- 
ternity of protection by inspection of the places 
of work, protection against accidents by 
machinery, and protection for children by the 
half-time principle against exclusion from 
education. This last protection is now pro- 
posed to be extended to the sanitary inspectors 
of schools to detect and deal with the premoni- 
tory symptoms of disease, a protection by 
sanitary inspection which it is now proposed 
to have extended to a large proportion of 
the houses of the wage classes from 
experience of the sanitary benefits con- 
ferred by such inspection on the inmates of 
the common lodging-houses. It was objected 
that the restriction of the excess of the hours 
of labour, chiefly by my former colleague, the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, must reduce productive 
power and reduce profits and wages. But 
greater force has been given to production in 
the reduced time, and wages and profits have 
been augumented. Such is the centralisation 
for the people comprising the elements of a 
real fraternity, of which the most heavily 
death-rated of the wage classes of Paris and of 
France are greatly in need. I must not now 
transgress further than to submit that our 
object should be to impress the new con- 
stituencies with their paramount interest in 
this subject; with the wastefulness of ignor- 
ance, of which the metropolis has presented 
so great an example; with economy of true 
science, and with the need of legislative secu- 
rities, for its application in administration. To 
this end it will be requisite to bring together the 
sanitary functions, now scattered and weakened 
and wasted in different departments under dis- 
tracted and divided attentions, and to con- 
solidate them under the undivided attention of 
a Board of Specialists, presided over by a Cabinet 
Minister of Health. By such an arrangement, 
the training for the specialities of the preventive 
service may be ensured for the colonies as well 
as for home. The need of the consolidation of 
the educational functions, now scattered and 
weakened and wasted in independent depart- 
ments, is at length recognised, and it is pro- 
posed to bring them under the undivided atten- 
tion of a Minister of Education, but the scheme 
at present displays imperfect conceptions of 
administrative organisation, in the omission of 
fundamental provisions for physical training, 
such as have been the greatest successes of our 
times, and also in the need of preventive sani- 
tary inspection. I regret that we cannot have 
the presence to-night of our distinguished 





honorary member, Lord Shaftesbury, who 








member of our first general Board of Healt} 
If he had been here, I would have recalleq rm 
him the text he gave to us from St. Paul, at a 
parting dinner, a text of prophetic import. 
‘“We are troubled on every side, yet not dis. 
tressed ; we are perplexed, but not in despair - 
persecuted, but not forsaken; cast down. 
but not destroyed.” This is still true, bnt 
sanitation is yet living, is recognised, ig 
advancing ; and in desiring, as I do, with all my 
heart, ‘‘ Success to the Association of Sanitary 
Inspectors,” I am desiring for sanitation a 
further advancement for the foremost benefit of 
humanity. 

Mr. William Rains proposed ‘‘ The Houseg of 
Parliament,” and in doing so expressed a hope 
that the next Parliament would consolidate the 
laws relating to sanitary inspection. 

Dr. Cameron briefly responded. 

Dr. Lory Marsh proposed “ Unity of Ad- 
ministration in the Metropolis.” To the diyi- 
sion of local authority in the metropolis they 
were indebted, he said, for many of the abuses 
and bad sanitation that existed in it. 

Mr. James Beal, in responding to the toast, 
referred to an agitation got up many years ago 
against the gas companies, which resulted in a 
saving to the consumers of a million a year; 
and said the saving would have been much 
greater if there had been a municipality, and 
thesame observation applied to the water com- 
panies, whose undertakings a municipality 
would have purchased for the sum they had 
cost. 

Dr. Alfred Carpenter, in proposing “The 
Executive,” said there was a general feeling 
that some means should be adopted to test the 
fitness of applicants for the office of sanitary 
inspector, and the subject was now under con- 
sideration. It was hoped before long to estab- 
lish an Institute of Hygiene which should unite 
for common action all the societies concerned 
in sanitary work. 

Mr. Jerram, the chairman of the executive, 
and Mr. Samuel C. Legg, the honorary secre- 
tary, spoke in acknowledgement of the toast. 
Dr. B. W. Richardson proposed “ Local Govern- 
ment.” 

Dr. T. Orme Dudfield, in acknowledging the 
toast, said he believed the complaints that the 
vestries neglected to carry out sanitary legis- 
lation were unfounded. In Kensington, where 
he was an officer of health, he was not inter- 
fered with in the least; and he believed that if 
it were known how much sanitary work had 
been done in London during the last few years 
the agitation against the vestries would cease. 








ARCHASOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


British Archeological Association.— The closing 
meeting of the session was held on Wednesday, 
June 3rd, the Rev. 8S. M. Mayhew in the chair. 
It was announced that the intended works of 
repair about to be undertaken at Waltham 
Cross had been considered and approved by the 
Council. It is contemplated to improve the 
position of the cross by removing and setting 
back the buildings which at present join it. The 
Rev. Prebendary Scarth rendered a report by 
Mr. Herbert Reid of some excavations near 
Newbury, where two circles of flints have been 
found, 3 ft. below the surface, with the remains 
of wood fires. They were evidently beacons 
used in Roman times. Mr. Greenshields sent a 
beautiful silver fibula, and the Rev. Canon 
Routledge reported the discovery of a hagio- 
scope in the west wall of St. Martin’s, Canter- 
bury, partly built over by the thirteenth-century 
tower. The west wall proves to be ancient 
Roman work, similar to what has been traced 
on the south. The Rev. Dr. Hooppell described 
some remarkable interments of early date found 
within the ancient earthwork called Danes 
Camp, Northampton, now being removed for 
iron ore. Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., exhibited 
a Roman vase found at Colchester. The first 
paper was by Mr. T. G. Pinches, of the British 
Museum, on Babylonian Cylinders. He reviewed 
the whole history of these remarkable es 
illustrating his remarks by the exhibition 0 
many specimens of great beauty and interest, 
several being of great antiquity, some being 
2,700 years B.C., of very good werkmacaiie- 
Dr. Hayes Ward, in the discussion whic 
ensued, suggested that correct information 
should be obtained as to the actual localities 
where such cylinders were found. The —_ 
paper was by Mr. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. Scot, 





served for five years as the most efficient 





on some recent discoveries of Saxon sculptures 
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of interlaced patterns on stone, found at Rock- 
land and Colsterworth, in Lincolnshire, and 
Bexhill, Sussex. At the latter church, a fine 
small Saxon tomb has been found, covered with 
patterns of very great beauty. A third paper 
was then partly read, on the Saxon tower of 
Barnack Church, by Mr. J. , A Irvine. A good 
deal of sculptured work here was illustrated, 
articularly a window filled in with a slab of 
stone pierced with an open-work pattern. — 
London and Middlesex Archeological Society. 
A general meeting of the members and friends 
of this Society took place at the Tallow 
Chandlers’ Hall, Dowgate-hill, on Tuesday last, 
the 9th inst., by permission of the wardens and 
court of assistants. Mr. Edwin Knight, the 
master, occupied the chair, and briefly welcomed 
the visitors, and introduced Mr. M. F. Monier- 
Williams, clerk and solicitor to the company, 
who read an interesting descriptive history of 
the charters, hall, and other matters of interest 
connected with the company. The earliest 
reference to it was in 1426, when letters patent 
were granted by Henry VI. empowering the 
Tallow Chandlers of the City to search for and 
destroy all bad and adulterated oils. Their first 
charter of incorporation was obtained in 1462 
from Edward IV. The original grant of 
armorial bearings is in excellent preservation. 
The minutes of the company did not state who 
was the architect of the hall. Some thought it 
was Sir Christopher Wren, but this was doubtful. 
The two oil portraits of William III. and Queen 
Mary were by Sir Godfrey Kneller. There are 
some handsome Chippendale chairs. The table 
was saved from the Great Fire, from which the 
Company suffered severely; but, owing to the 
energy of the then Master, the archives 
were removed from the Hall before the fire 
reached it, and it is recorded that he 
took them in his coach to Hampstead. 
Mr. Monier- Williams concluded by referring 
to the recent Underground Railway works, 
and regretted that the panelling of the hall and 
other rooms had been much damaged of late by 
the railway, which ran almost immediately 
beneath the building. Mr. Alfred White, F.S.A., 
proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Monier- 
Williams. After inspecting the different rooms, 
plate, charters, and other chief objects of 
interest, the members and visitors adjourned 
to the Church of St. Lawrence, Jewry. Mr. Louis 
Stok2s said this was one of Sir Christopher 
Wren’s churches, and was generally thought to 
be one of his best, as regards the richness of 
decoration, stability of structure, and the 
wonderful manner in which the _ archi- 
tect adapted himself to the peculiar wants 
of the place. There was very little 
known about the church before the Fire 
beyond what Stow said, that it was a large and 
fair building; he (Mr. Stokes) made special 
mention of the very great repairs which were 
executed in 1618, and said that in the old build- 
ing there were two private chapels. Directly 
after the Great Fire a committee was appointed, 
and the church was commenced in 1671. One 
curious matter was that the Moorfields morass 
extended as far back as the church, and 
the architect was obliged to drive piles 
12 ft. long to the depth of 7 ft. to get a 
foundation for the church on the north side 
It was one of the most expensive of the City 
churches built, at that time costing over 15,0001. 
It took nine years to build, and the congre- 
gation meanwhile used the Chapel of St. Mary 
Magdalene, or the Lord Mayor’s Chapel, which 
was on the eastern side of Guildhall-yard. 
When this was demolished many monuments 
were removed to St. Lawrence, Jewry. In the 
books Mr. Pearse was mentioned as the carver 
of the organ and other woodwork in the church. 
ov. building was wonderfully well adapted for 
Chee one of the great points which Sir 
aristopher Wren always had in view. The 
windows were all modern, as also was the 
mosaic Over the altar. There is a monument 
to Gresham, father of the celebrated Sir 
Thomas Gresham. Among the rectors were 
Tillotson, afterwards archbishop. After in- 
Specting the ancient plate, &c., the visitors 
proceeded to the Guildhall, where they first in- 
Spected the Library and Museum, and then the 
new Council-chamber. Mr. Gannon keeper of 
Guildhall, conducted them through these build- 
Ro and the old Council-chamber. Mr. E. C. 
bins expressed his pleasure at inspecting the 
— Council-chamber, and said he was at the 
oyal Institute of British Architects on the 
provous evening, when a portrait which had 
n painted by Mr. Holl was presented to Mr. 





Horace Jones. He thought the building was a 
great honour to the architect as well as to the 
Corporation. The visitors having descended to 
the crypt, Mr. Alfred White, F.S.A., said that 
the crypt or undercroft of most buildings was 
one of the most interesting parts, for many 
reasons. It told the history of the building 
above it better than any other part, and this 
was particularly the case with this one. 
This was a very small portion of the Guildhall, 
and extended under a small part of the east 
end of the hall; whether the rest of the Guild- 
hall had an arched crypt of this kind there were 
no means of determining. On the south side 
of the Guildhall stood, as he could just remem- 
ber, the chapel of the Guildhall. That was a 
building of very ancient foundation,—certainly 
as early as before 1300. The present hall did 
not commence till the year 1411, therefore 
there was a chapel there long before the 
Guildhall was built. But there were indica- 
tions of a more ancient hall. There was a 
great peculiarity in the crypt. The crypts 
of domestic buildings had always a line of 
columns in the centre, as at the great hall of 
South Wingfield, in Derbyshire, which was of 
gigantic size. But he found the crypts of all 
ecclesiastical buildings there were two rows of 
columns down the centre, dividing them into 
three bays, and this was the case with the crypt 
of the Guildhall. This was the original crypt 
of the chapel of the Guildhall. In pulling down 
the old chapel of the Guildhall some interesting 
monuments were found, among them a slab 
which was now in the Guildhall Museum, to the 
memory of Geoffrey le Trompeur. Everything 
went to show that this was the site of the 
ancient chapel of St. Mary Magdalene, and that 
this was the crypt of the chapel itself. After 
inspecting the crypt, the members and friends 
adjourned to the Holborn Restaurant to dine, 
under the presidency of Major Alfred Heales, 
F.S.A. Mr. H. S. Milman, F.S.A., responded to 
the toast of the “Society of Antiquaries”’ ; 
Mr. R. 8. Ferguson, F.S.A. (ex-Mayor of 
Carlisle), for the Cumberland and Westmore- 
land Archzological Society; and Mr. Thomas 
Milbourn for the Surrey Aréhzological Society. 








“A DAY IN THE COUNTRY.” 


WE have received the following circular from 
the Committee of the East London Mission, to 
which we gladly give publicity :— 


‘‘The Managers of the East London Mission, 263, 
Cable-street, Shadwell, E., earnestly solicit help to 
enable them to take 600 of the very poorest children 
from the courts and alleys of East London for a day 
in Epping Forest. ‘This annual treat, already eagerly 
anticipated by the little ones, includes dinner, tea, 
amusements, &c. 

Contributions from benevolent and Christian 
friends are earnestly solicited, and should be sent to 
Mr. G. Hopkins, Superintendent, Mission Hall, 
263, Cable-street, Shadwell, E., by whom they will 
be gratefully acknowledged.” 








BUILDING OVER THE DEAD. 
GIBBONS AND OTHERS v. CHAMBERS. 


THIS case, tried in the Queen’s Bench Division on 
Wednesday last, before Mr. Justice Day, involved a 
legal issue of a very singular kind. The action was 
brought to recover two quarters’ rent, amounting to 
701., of a piece of land at Bethnal Green, known as 
the Peel Grove Burial Ground, the facts in connexion 
with which were last year before the public and the 
courts of law. The action was brought under an 
agreement dated the 9th of February, 1883, between 
the plaintiffs and defendant, by which the defendant 
agreed to erect certain buildings on the land in 
question before the 25th of March, 1884; the 
plaintiffs agreed to grant to the defendant when 
such buildings were erected a lease or leases of the 
said land and buildings; the defendant agreed to 
accept such lease or leases, and the defendant 
further agreed to pay rent to the plaintiffs at 
the rate of 140/. per year until such lease or 
leases should be granted. The present action 
was to recover such last-mentioned rent, the build- 
ings not having been erected by the defendant 
under the agreement. The defence was that an Act 
of Parliament passed last session (47 & 48 Vict., 
c. 72) made it illegal to erect any-building on a dis- 
used burial-ground, and that by virtue of this Act 
the agreement was illegal, and failed. On this 
ground the defendant denied his liability to pay any 
rent under the agreement, but at the same time 
paid into Court a sum representing an apportion- 
ment of the rent to the date in August last, when 
the Act received the Royal assent. 

One or two surveyors were then called to prove 
that it was impossible to build over the ground 
without removing the bodies, in consequence of the 
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certainty of subsidence of the soil, and that no local 
authority would assent to such building. 

Mr. Justice Day gave judgment for the defendant, 
His lordship was of opinion that in this case the 
freeholder and the builder entered into a contract 
which necessarily involved a violation of the rights 
of those who had paid money on the faith that their 
friends and relations should lie in this grt und un- 
disturbed, and that this amounted to a conspiracy, 
which would in itself render the contract illegal. 

Judgment was accordingly given for the de- 
fendant, but without costs, the learned Judge re- 
marking that there were no merits in the case, and 
that it was an unholy proceeding altogether. 

[We condense the foregoing from the 7zmes report. 
Mr. Justice Day’s decision will be gratifying to all 
those sanitarians who, with us, protested from the 
first against the proposal to build ever this burial- 
ground. Itis satisfactory to find that the day of 
retribution has come. | 








THE REFORM OF THE INSTITUTE. 


At the meeting of the Institute on Monday 
a short paper was read by Professor Kerr, in 
which he recommended that the work of the 
Institute should be divided and directed by 
several committees. To this proposition the 
Council, I believe, agree. To one of such com- 
mittees I would suggest should be deputed the 
office of communicating with each Architectural 
Association in the land that their co-operation 
may be obtained with a view tofederation. At 
present these associations have no power. They 
are so many scattered atoms, and when the 
proposed new charter goes up for confirmation 
by the Queen in Council the question will be 
asked, Why should the Institute ask an exten- 
sion of its powers? Isthere not alarge number 
of mutual admiration associations in the country, 
and beyond mere chit-chat coteries, of what 
value are they to the State and the public? If 
the Institute wishes to widen its base, should 
it not be required to give in return to the 
public through its members increased efficiency 
and protection in case of malversation, so that 
the fear of a black mark against the name of 
any wrong doer may keep men straight, as in 
the case of the Law Society? At present the 
public are not protected, and the remark of the 
late Prince Consort to Sir Gilbert Scott that 
any one could set up as an architect expressed 
both truth and satire. 

THomAS E. KNIGHTLEY. 








CURVES OF CONTRARY-FLEXURE. 


S1r,—My paper, on the above subject [ Builder 
May 30, p. 752], does not exclude any curve of 
contrary -flexure from consideration. It is 
designed to afford a clue to the rationale of the 
mental evolution or conception of a line of 
beauty, to those wsthetic conditions to which 
any curve of contrary-flexure, to be beautiful, 
must conform. In the wider mathematics all 
curves are mathematical curves. Many persons 
imagine that every geometrically or mechani- 
cally described curve must necessarily be 
beautiful. This is a very venerable and a very 
fallacious supposition. But that I stand alone in 
composing ogee curves of segments of circles, &., 
as your correspondent insinuates in the Builder 
of the 6th inst. { p. 814], is utterly refuted by Mr. 
Penrose’s interesting Royal Academy lecture, 
only a few pages off (pp. 334, 371, ante]; from 
that he might have learned that it was the prac- 
tice of the Grecian and Roman architects to 
combine curves to form the cymatium as I have 
done, and that Mr. Penrose also denominates 
such curves, curves of contrary-flexure. The 
cymatium above the frieze of the Parthenon,— 
of the Parthenon!—was composed of seyments 
of circles, a practice common in Roman archi- 
tecture, but unusual in Grecian, in which seg- 
ments of other curves were used. It would 
be interesting, however, to learn whether there 
be an instance of the use of that particular 
curve of contrary flexure, championed by Mr. 
Tarn, in either Classical or any other archi- 
tecture. W. Cave THOMAS. 








The Hotel Metropole.—We are asked by 
Mr. Edgar P. Jones, of the Melincourt Brick- 
works, Kesolven, Briton Ferry, to state that he 
supplied a large quantity of enamelled glazed 
bricks for this building.—Messrs. Alfred Goslett 
& Co., of Soho-square, write to say that they 
executed the glazing.—Mr. John Smeaton, of 
Ludgate-circus, says he supplied his patent 
dust-shoots for this hotel, as well as for the 
First Avenue Hotel. 
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Messrs. Copland § Gilmour’s Suggestion for the Widening of Old Broad Street. 








A SUGGESTION AS TO THE WIDENING 
OF CITY STREETS. 


Srr,—Our attention having been directed to the 
rapid increase of traffic along Old Broad-street to 
the neighbourhood of the Royal Exchange, which 
has been created principally by the erection of the 
new railway stations in Liverpool-street, and the 
consequent frequent blocks of vehicular traffic and 
crowded state of the footways,—particularly at the 
commencement and close of the ordinary business 
hours,—also to the fact that during wet weather no 
one can pass along the street without being much 
splashed by passing vehicles, we trust that as it is 
a matter of public interest, you will pardon us for 
intruding on your space by suggesting the cause of 
such inconvenience, together with a suitable and 
comparatively inexpensive means of remedying the 
same. 

The obvious cause of the above state of things is 
the narrowness of the street, particularly at the 
south end, where at one part, by the Ocean Marine 
Insurance Company’s offices, the footways are 
respectively 7 ft. and 5ft. in width, and the road- 
way about 16 ft., thus only allowing of one vehicle 
to pass another, whereas a street with such an 
amount of trafiic should provide for four, or at least 
three lines. It is well known that the City autho- 
rities are ever anxious to improve the facilities for 
street traffic, even when involving a large expendi- 
ture in the purchase and compensation for removal 
of valuable property. This item would form a con- 
siderable part of the expense of widening Old 
Broad-street, and if effected in the ordinary way 
would be likely to prove an almost insurmount- 
able obstacle. We would therefore suggest that 
the existing buildings should be retained as 
a whole, the curb line at the east side being 
set back from its present position, as shown on 
the dotted line A, A, A (see above sketch plan), 
to the face line of the buildings commencing from 
the junction with Threadneedle-street to the City of 
London Club, a colonnade being substituted for the 
ground-floor frontages, a footpath of from 8 ft. to 
10 ft. in width carried behind the same, and the 
offices and shops in the rear being lighted by con- 
tinuous glazed fronts. Thus no serious diminution 
of light or rental value would be caused, except so 
far as related to the diminished area of the ground- 
floors. From this point northwards, the improve- 
ment would consist in throwing the es eccupied 
by the areas into the footway, and lighting the 
basements by means of prismatic lights ; the exist- 
ing curb, as shown by the dotted line, being set 
back to the firm line in continuation of the pro- 
posed colonnade, and running into the present curb 
at the point marked X, opposite Pinner’s-court, 

By the above means, a minimum width of road- 
way would be secured, sufficient for three lines of 
traffic, besides obtaining more commodious foot- 
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We also notice that, notwithstanding the con- 
gested state of the traffic, a pillar letter-box is so 
placed opposite Gresham House as to leave only 
sufficient space for two people to pass abreast. We 
should have thought a wall-box behind the railings 
would have answered every requirement. 

CoPLAND & GILMOUR, Civil Engineers. 
42, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
May 28th, 1885, 


“WESTGARTH ESSAYS.” 


Sir,—Every competitor, whether in receipt of 
a prize or not, should enter a strong protest against 
the action of the Council of the Society of Arts in 
their award of only half the sum offered by Mr. 
Westgarth. 

The committee’s report, ‘‘that, in their opinion, 
none of the essays realise the requirements of the 
offer,” should bear some explanation. The offers as 
issued by the Society were for the best practical 
essays on the subjects, and although the Council 
reserved the right to withhold or dea) with the 
rizes as seemed to them desirable, it is none the 
ess a breach of trust to arrogate to themselves a 
standard of merit, and to deprive competitors of 
the full value of the liberal offer made by Mr. 
Westgarth. NEMO. 








DOMESTIC WATER-SUPPLY. 


Sir,—Permit me to occupy a small space in your 
paper to draw attention to the necessity for the 
inspection and cleansing of cisterns at this period 
of the year. It is a matter of urgent necessity that 
all cisterns should be examined and thoroughly 
cleansed. The trouble and cost are of no moment 
as compared with the consequences which may 
ensue. Householders will be astonished in many 
instances, at the amount and character of cistern 
mud deposits, and if these are neglected at this 
season water drawn from these sources may be 
expected to be more or less offensive. It is quite 
true that in most instances the cistern is used only 
for supply of water-closet ; but it is equally the fact 
that in many cases the domestic supply from hot- 
water pipes for scu'lery use and of cold water for 
cooking purposes are drawn from cistern supplies, 
whilst in some few cases, perhaps, the domestic 
supply altogether is from this source. At any rate, 
I strongly advise householders to look to the cistern 
as a possible source of mischief and of family sick- 
ness of a dangerous or fatal character. 

JOSEPH BRIERLEY, C.E. 








ITALIAN SILVER-GREY SLATES. 


Sir,—We have been much interested by the 
perusal of the letter in your columns [p. 814, ante] 
descriptive of the above, and should like to know it 
the slates referred to are from the same “rock” 
which supplied this business with a cargo some 
yearsago? If this should prove to be the case, we 
cannot agree with your correspondent in thinking 
that the*Welsh slate need very much fear being 
superseded by this “silver grey ” rival. 
Attracted by the moderate price noted by ‘‘ An 
English Traveller,” our predecessor speculated in the 
above mentioned ; but this sample lot was more 
than sufficient. T'he breakage was terrible. Instead 
of ‘“‘ hardening and beeoming like stone,” and pre- 
senting a substance which “‘ can hardly be broken,” 
the slates crumbled at the touch of the slaters’ 
tools, and split in half when nailed on the roof. 
Indeed, so far from becoming harder, and excelling 
in durability, the process of decay set in rapidly, 
= the surface of the slate could be scraped like 
c 





wishing every success to the enterprise for develop- 
ing the natural resources of Italy, but we cannot 
refrain from expressing a hope that the effort will 
result in something better and more useful than the 
sample of roofing-slates which that sunny land 
supplied to Alfred Braby, to whom have succeeded, 
yours faithfully, E. & C. Brasy, 

an We have received other letters to the same 
effect. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Ventnor.—On Ascension Day a painted three- 
light window, representing Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, was unveiled in St. Luke’s Chapel of 
the Royal National Hospital for Consumption, 
Ventnor, being the gift of Mr. Stafford Henry 
Northcote and family, in memory of tho late 
Mrs. Northcote, who was a warm friend and 
benefactress of the hospital. The work was 
executed by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, 
of London. 

Kington (Herefordshire). — A four - light 
Munich window has lately been presented to 
the parish church of Kington, Herefordshire, in 
memory of the late Dr. G. Foote. The work 
has been designed and carried out by Messrs. 
Mayer & Co. 

Felsted.—Mr. H. W. Stock and other members 
of his family have offered to put a stained-glass 
window in the apse of the chancel of Felsted 
School chapel, in memory of their relative, 
Cecil H. Stock, architect, who was at the school 
from September, 1870, to June, 1877, and who 
died prematurely in 1883, as we mentioned at 
the time. Mr. C. H. Stock will be remembered 
as the author of a useful book on “ Shoring.” 

Burrington.—A stained-glass window has just 
been completed at the north-west end of this 
recently-restored church. It is a three-light 
window, and represents the appearance of Our 
Lord to Mary Magdalene in the garden. The 
window, which is by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & 
Bayne, of London, is in memory of the wife of 
Prebendary de Moleyns, vicar of the parish. 








Gibbs & Flew (Limited).— An extra 
ordinary general meeting of the shareholders 
of this company was held at the Cedars Estate 
Office, on Monday, the 8th inst., when several 
special resolutions, which were passed at the 
general meeting held on the 21st of May, were 
confirmed. The report of the directors, which 
was duly adopted, after recommending @ 
dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, 
proceeded to point out that the constitution of 
a Limited Company was not suited to the 
effective and economical carrying on of an 
active building business, it being impossible to 
avoid very heavy charges, legal and otherwise, 
which would not be incurred by a private firm. 
After some little discussion, it was determined 











We may mention that in some cases, for his 
business reputation’s sake, our predecessor supplied 
other slates at his own expense. 

Your correspondent refers to the habit which the 
slates he describes have of changing colour upon 
exposure, asa virtue. If giving the roof the appear- 
ance of being whitewashed be a virtue (from an 
architectural point of view), then the slates were 
certainly commendable; but, somehow, our custo- 
mers were unable to appreciate this characteristic. 
We join most heartily with your correspondent in 





P.S.—The above principle is not only applicable 
to Old Broad-street, but to several other crowded 
City thoroughfares.—C. & G. 


that the Limited Company should resolve itself 
into a House Property Company, under the 
name of “The West Kensington Hstates ye 1 
pany,” and that the whole of the plant, — a 
nery, and building business, and portion of 
estates be purchased from the company OY Oe. 
Gibbs and Mr. Flew, for the sum of 70,00. 
Messrs. Gibbs & Flew will carry on the busines® 
of builders privately, as before. 














The Conversazione of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, on the 12th inst., was very 
largely attended, and the enjoyment by the 
visitors of the varied programme set before 
them was facilitated by the favourable weather. 
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Che Sindent’s Column, 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY.—Part II. 
Ill, 
CONES AND CYLINDERS. 


Representation of a cylinder and of a plane 
tangent to it. 


Ee HE cylinder is given by its basis on the 
| |: plan and the direction of its generators. 
—— Every generator will have its projec- 
tions, G*, G*, parallel to the projections of the 
direction given, therefore they can be readily 
drawn and, by marking the points where the 
Senerators enter the elevation plane, we get 
the vertical trace of the cylinder. 

The plane P tangent to the cylinder along 
any generator G will be tangent to the base of 
the cylinder in the point g foot of G, and 
wy we get P*. If P* meets L T we get 
arg & point of P’ and the vertical trace of 

18 another. If P* meets L T outside our 
ryt as in fig. 99, we take a horizontal line 
of the plane P through a point m of the gene- 
rator G, and its trace will be a point of P’. 

The outline of the cylinder, either in plan or 








tee. a 
bd 7 





elevation, are the extreme projections of the 
generators, such as A*, A* on the plan, B’, B’ 
on the elevation. (See fig. 99.) 


Find a plane, P, tangent to a cylinder, and 
passing through a point, m, outside the 
cylinder. 

We take through the point m a line parallel 
to the generators of the cylinder, and find its 
foot, t, on the plan; P* goes through ¢, and is 
tangent to the base of the cylinder. It will be 
seen that through ¢ two lines, P*, could be 
drawn tangent to the cylinder, and we conclude 
that through the point m there are two planes 
tangent to the cylinder. This problem is 
identical with find the shade of a cylinder lighted 
by a candle; the limits of the shade would be 
the generators, G', along which the planes, P, 
are tangent. (See fig. 100.) 


Find a plane, P, tangent to a cylinder and 
parallel to a line, A, given. 


Through a point, m, of the line A we pro- 
duce m 2, @ parallel to the generators of the 
cylinder; we connect the foot, # and y, of the 
lines A and m 2, the trace, P*, of the plane will 
be parallel to the line wy. Here, again, there 
are two planes that satisfy equally the question. 





This problem is also identical with find the 
shade of acylinder lighted by the sun’s rays ; the 
limits of the shade would be the generators, G’, 
along which the planes, P, are tangent. (See 
fig. 101.) 


Representation of a cone and planes tangent 

to it. 

The cone is given by its basis on the plan, 
and by its apex, s, any line, G, which connects a 
point of the basis with the apex is a generatoy 
of the cone. The lines A* are the extreme 
positions of the plans of the generators G, and, 
therefore, form the outline of the plan of the 
cone, and so do the lines B’ form the outline of 
the elevation of the cone. Given the plan of 
any point, m, of the cone, we find its elevation 
by drawing through that point a generator, on 
the elevation of which we will find the elevation 
of the point m. (See fig. 102.) 


Find a plane, P, tangent to the cone on a point, m, 
of its surface. 

We find the generator G, on which the point 
m is situated ; P* will be tangent to the base of 
the cone at the foot ef G, and P”’ will pass 
through the vertical trace of G. (See fig: 
102.) 
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RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 
$27, Locks and Bolts. W. C. Jones. 
The main bolt, which is of peculiar shape, is 
centred so that it always has a tendency to shoot in 
virtue of its own weight. It is drawn back by a 


follower on the knob spindle, and may be locked 
when shot by a small auxiliary lock. 


2,345, Sash Fastening. W. Macvitie. 


The lever is pivoted on the meeting-bar of the 
upper sash, a coiled spring on the pivot tends to 
make it assume a position parallel to that bar. A 
hollow pillar fixed to a plate is secured on the meet- 
ing bar of the lower sash. A catch on a spring 
riveted to the plate of the fastener engages with a 
hollow arm when it is drawn across. By pressing 
the thumb-piece the catch is disengaged and the 
lever may then be pushed back. 


2,777, Wall Ties. W.Monnery. 


The ties are intended for binding together double 
walls, between which a space is ulred, and are 
made with shoulders to prevent the walls collapsing. 
The branches within the walls are serrated. 


5,396. Flooring Cramp. T. Thornton. 


The boards are clamped by a sliding-bar driven 
forward by a lever, which is an end piece falling 
below the bar. The tongue of the cramp is longer 
than the ordinary pattern, and when the ds are 
cramped up, a wedge is driven in allowing the 
tongue to return to its normal position and releasing 
the cramp. 


6,014, Wall Ventilators. W. Cowell. 


The ventilator is of a boxlike form, and is pro- 
vided on the outside with flaps or louvres, with air- 
spaces between. The bottom louvre overlaps the 
bottom of the box, and each of the others overlaps 
the top of the one immediately beneath it, so that 
while permitting the passage of the air from within 
or without, the rain and moisture are excluded. 


10,221, Window Frames and Sashes. 
Mason. 


The upper sash is pivoted at its centre to the 
window-frame, the lower one is hinged or pivoted 
at its bottom edge to the lower bar of the frame of 
the window. The sashes may be opened by cords for 
ventilation, &c. A stripof wood or other material 
is fixed by springs to the joints of sashes and frames 
to keep them tight. 


13,921, Drain-pipes. C. Broad and G. Harris. 


The moulded articles are partially dried, and 
coated with white enamel. They are then fired in 
biscuit kilns, and afterwards coated with glaze, and 
fired in the glazing kiln. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


May 29.—6,521, T. Street, Construction of Lock 
Bricks and Apparatus for making same. 

Ma 30.-—6,579, J. D. Denny, Double Lock Tiles 
for Walls, Ceilings, Partitions, &c., with Box, 
Plates, &c., for manufacturing same.—6,581, J. 
Billingham, Steam Excavators.—6,601, H. Lake, 
Improvements in Pipe and other Wrenches. 

June 1.—6,608, E. Lancaster, Electrical Indicator. 
—6,629, H. Lake, Disinfecting Apparatus.— 6,639, F. 
Lyte, Manufacture of Refractory Bricks, Furnaces, 
Converters, and other Refractory Apparatus and 
Cement.—6,643, R. Hunter and J. Turnbull, Im- 
provements in Kitchen Ranges. 

June 2.—6,653, T. Bradford, Improved Disinfect- 
ing Apparatus.—6,675, W. Todd and A. Spademan, 
Improvements in Window Sashes and Frames.— 
6,683, P. Davies, Improvements in Fire-plugs and 
Boxes for Water Mains, &c.—6,686, G. Smart, Im- 

roved Tool Stock or Brace.—-6,688, H. Allison, 

mprovements in Calipers and Dividers.—6,701, A. 
Link, Mounting Circular Saws for Cutting Piles and 
‘analogous operations.—6,704, E. Beech and ‘. 
Wrigley, Construction of Shutters or Guards for 
Shop Windows, Doors, &c.—6,705, H. and W. 
Schooling, Joints for Metallic Windows and Other 
Frames.—6,712, J. Budd, Ornamental Glass for 
Decorating Walls and Ceilings. 

June 3.—6,734, T. Howie, Appliance for the 
Guidance of Visitors in Buildings, Grounds, &.— 
6,748, V. Schneider, Controlling Apparatus for Pre- 
venting Waste of Water. — 6,753, J. Lorrain, 
Apparatus for Heating, Cooling, and Ventilating.— 
6,766, W. Parry, Improved Reaffold Fastener. — 
6,769, J. Gilmore and W. Clarke, Improved Pipe 
Union or Joint. . 

June 4.—6,783, R. Bateman, Ventilation of Public 
Offices, Rooms, &c.—6,813, C. Kingsford, Apparatus 
for the Manufacture or Treatment of Cement.— 
6,522, F. Nell, Improved Method of Laying Wood, 
Stone, or other Blocks for Paving Roads, &c. 


R. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

3,283, R. Pearse ae and Closing Fanlights 
and Casements.—3,284, R. Pearse, Opening and 
Closing Fanlights and Casements through an Outer 
Wall.—3,493, J. Anderson, Automatic Saw Settin 
and Sharpening Machines.—4,438, A. Oakden an 
W. Sharpe, Improvements in Cooking Ranges.— 
4,968, C. Crestman and A. Lloyd, Combination 
Writing and Work Table.—5,129, It. Strachan and 
J. Henshaw, Parallel Vices, Clamps, &c.—5,442, F. 
Ransome, Manufacture of Cement.—5,583, N. Harri- 


eon and J, Coughtrey, Indicating Mechanism for . 





| Door Bolts.—5,636, 8. Coombs, Mechanical Door 


Check. — 5,639, R. Hodges and F. Lilley, Adjusting 
Door Knobs on attaching them to Spindles.—5,763, 
P. Walker, Improvements in Ventilators.—5,801, 
C. Brotherhood, Electric Bell Pushes, Contact- 
makers, and Indicators.-—5,868, A. Davis and J. 
re 4 Combined Gas Pliers and Pipe Cutter.— 
2,000, R. Perrott, Boiler for Circulating Hot Water 
suitable for Kitchen Ranges, &c.—3,012, R. Hale, 
Joint Connexion of Sanitary Drain and other Pipes. 
—5,506, R. Heap, Improvements in Water-closet 
Seats. —5,767, G. Campbell, Improvements in Fire 
Grates.—5,773, H. Yull and J, Thompson, Water- 
waste Preventer.—6,071, H. Haddan, A Collapsible 
Wardrobe.— 6,077, G. Thynne, Sanitary and other 
Pipe Joints. 6,337, J. Harrower, Improved Table. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to opposition for two months. 


13,148, W. Lindsay, Improvements in Bridges. — 
2,873, S. Kirby, Construction of Gully Traps.— 
5,346, P. Lovett, Improvements in Hydraulic 
Cements. — 5,374, G. Garrett, Machinery for 
Sharpening Circular Saws.—5,429, E. Heurtebise, 
Improvements in Hydraulic Elevators.—11,455, R. 
Evans, Improvements in Connexions for Metal Tie- 
rods for Roofs, &c.—11,533, J. Parker, Improve- 
ments in Automatic and other Sash Fasteners.— 
13,656, E. Booth and F. Dyer, An Improved Sani- 
tary Appliance.—4,875 and 4,878, W. Lake, Manu- 
facture of Nails, 








RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
May 28. 


«4 Frick & Son, 
Hoddesden, Herts—Eighteen plots of freehold 
land ... | A — | 





JuNE 1, 
By R. J. Courier. 
ses «pliant to 39 even, Stanworth-street, free- 
Oo ‘ " 
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— 
St, Zebn's Weod-17 ax 15 Ge pis 
. John’s Wood—17 and 18, Queen’s-road, 35 
ground-rent 147, ......... ; years, 


























le ” a "ae & Hazing. ™ 
erkenwell— elton-square, 27 
ground-rent 91, 7 :. 6d.... seh — B55 
coen--V0, Shepperton-road, 23 years, ground. 
rent 5J, eos ccesessoeces easees goseonesoneconsegncescns 
55, Rotherfield-street, 51 years, ground-rent ” 
Stoke Newington—33 to 29 odd, Alien-road, 80yeacs, °° 
ground-rent 262. sis 985 
By W. A. Bower. 
Lawford, near Manningtree—Freehold marsh land 
Fas A ercicesessscidngienpinrnianaapsasiniemieantiateinnas ; 680 
’ By Marsu, Mizner, & Lanerton, 
Fitzroy-square—167, Cleveland-street, 5 years 
i A TN ; 106 





Paddington—26, Cambridge-street, 

round-rent 102. ES 1.150 
9, Polygon-mews South, 37 years, ground-rent 4/, "390 

Hayward’s-heath, near—The * Bent Arms,” and a 


























cottage, freehold idiautnemidindditisundiineain 1,405 
Ivy House, and la. Or. 1lp., freehold ............0. 1,310 
Freehold cottage in High-street .........cssssseeeesces, "990 
The Manor House, with grounds..............ceseccceee 1,060 
Three enclosures of freehold land, 7a, 2r. 27p. .., "999 
Two enclosures of freehold land, 5a, 3r. 7p.......... 605 

Hampton—Four freehold cottages ...........scecseceseces 1,590 
The residence, Florence Grove, and grounds ...,., "570 
JUNE 5, 
«4 Bran, Burnett, & Evprimas, 
Bedford Park—l and 19, The Avenue, 89 years, 

ground-rent 25/. 12s we 1,080 
4, Lhe and 9, The Avenue, 89 years, ground-rent 

Life interest in 2287. 8s. a year, secured uponshares - ° 

in limited companies, also a policy for 600I., 

life aged 54..........sccceees , » 650 








MEETINGS. 


Monpbay, JuNnzE 15. 
Liverpool Architectural Society Junior Debating Club.— 


Mr. T. J. Dalziel will open a discussion on “ Early Gothic 
Vaulting.” 


Inventors’ Institute.—8 p.m, 


— oveiemiennesien . 1,100 _ WEDNESDAY, some 17. 

y Murrey. COBELL. Royal Meteorological Society.—Six papers to be read, 

West Croydon—Buccleuch House, freehold ......... 1,100 | 7 4 , / on 

Hackney-road— Improved ground-rent of 16/. 10s. Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution,.— 
& year, 31 years.............0. encaeianneannaeninmeniete . 225] Ordinary meeting. 8.39 p.m. 


. By WEaTHERALL & GREEN. 
Whitechapel—83, Greenfield-street, freehold 
By W. & F. Hoveurton. 
Walthamstow—1 and 2, Warwick Villas, freehold... 
A plot of freehold land adjoining ...............s0000 
By Inman & Co. 
Islington—365 and 367, Liverpool-road, 24 years 


610 


55 








SIGNI TIS. cccececsccnccnnncctse ms 710 
By E. E, Crovcuger & Co. 
Fulham—4?2 and 44, Haldane-road, 74 years, ground- 
BU Gale Gils conccccccenscecscecscces socusonse » 600 
By J. W. Mortry & Co. 
Honor Oak—15, Herne Villas, 93 years, ground- 
POD Gee . cascnonce , enn: Wan 





By Watrorp & Witsuin, 
anaier-O8, Station-road, 79 years, ground-rent 


Tis sendeensnundemnsmiedtenoeddcenesuneceencennenessonsanecs 
14, Selby 


By H. W. Sarretu. 
Balham High-road—House and shop, 41 years, 
STITT sii itrttaiinriinsisiiciaailineundinamenmennseiades 
la, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, Balham New-road, and 
a plot of land, 41 years, ground-rent, 3/.......... 
Balham-hill—Holly Cottage, 41 years, ground- 
iin cncceneaaiaiiinniiantiieeanae 





By W. Hotcomsg, 
Bayswater—Improved ground-rent of 11/, a year, 
with reversion for 72 YeArs  ........cccccccccccccvceece 
Improved ground-rent of 7/. a year, with reversion 
EET nn 
Improved ground-rent of 61, a year, with reversion 
iii iain raeiiealalaaicatiieaesaneins 
Improved ground-rent of 141. 10s., a year, with 
EINE ccnnscccnsisnnnasuapiinniiinienenes 

By P. D. Tucxerr, 
Enfield—Plumbridge Farm, and 295a, 3r. 27p., 


770 
335 
310 
985 





indedondbeesendeeniuivennenmemanniinnsanste 5,000 
By R. PErRxkrns. 

Lee—12 and 14, Effingham-road, 88 years, ground- 

rent 112. ... , 





By J. Revit. 
Deptford—78, Adolphus-street, freehold.............+ 
Caledonian-road—l0, Balmoral-grove, 77 years, 
ound-rent, 3/....... soesenes : coages 
Lambeth—25, Paradise-street, 63 years, ground- 

rent 100, ...... nesweet ; 

By J. A. Smira. 

Chiswick High-road—The ‘‘ Bricklayers’ Arms,”’ 


820 





250 











freehold, and five cottages............ . we 2,250 
Barnes—1 and 2, Lilian-road, freehold................. 700 
6 and 7, Lilian-road, freehold ....... : 500 
8, Castelnau-gardens, 54 years, ground-rent8/.1(s. 759 


By FarEsrotuer, Exuis, & Co. 
Fitzroy-square—12, Pitt-street, copyhold ............ 
Upper Norwood—l, Hillside Terrace, 73 years, 

ITI.  saneudineuiininesendsnninannnineeoinnn 
Wadhurst, Sussex—Snape Farm, and 174 acres, 
copyhold ........... pdchorocingenes oe 
Hurley, Berks—The ‘“‘ Seven Stars’’ Inn, and 163a, 

Or. 3p., freehold ... saabinbes . 5,100 
Freehold enclosures of land, 165a, 2r. 39p.......... 
Freehold cottage, and la. 2r. 3lp. ... : - 
Goulders, and part Scotland Farms, 164a.3r.18p., 
freehold ........ peaegnsaenoonedecetnc tambenpervacseseseeuasess 
Freehold orchard and woodland, 3a. 1r, 15p. ...... 
JUNE 4, 
By Ricz Bros. 
St. John’s Wood—Ground-rents of 301. a year, term 
BP ID sddetlchlinascctnnsnennetackoseghasesecsenssettneeses 
Ground-rents of 641. a year, term 35 years 











Manchester Society of Architects.—General Meeting. 


3 p.m. 
Society of Engineers.—Visit to the Tilbury Docks, 
THURSDAY, JUNE 18, 
Society of Antiquaries.—8.30 p.m. 
Dundee Institute of Architecture.—Business meeting for 
Election of Officers, &c. 


—_——o 








Miscellunen, 


Sewer Accidents.—A serious accident has 
occurred at Kingsland, whereby two workmen, 
named George Pimm and George Cobb, iu the 
employ of Mr. W. Rigby, contractei for the 
Holloway and Northern High Level Sewers 
relief lines, have lost their lives.——Another 
seriousaccident, though fortunately not attended 
by loss of life, occurred on Monday evening near 
the Sloane-square Station of the District Rail- 
way, where a new sewer has for some time been 
in course of construction by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. It is an iron one, and runs 
parallel with the old brickwork sewer which 
it is designed to replace. Shortly after three 
o’clock in the afternoon, the old sewer, which, 
though still in use, appears to have been in & 
very unsatisfactory state of repair, suddenly 
burst, and discharged its contents through 4 
cavity in the railway tunnel, which had been 
made to admit of the necessary operations 10 
the construction of the new sewer. The station 
at Sloane-square soon became flooded with the 
matter which poured into the tunnel, and all 
traffic was necessarily brought to a standstill. 

The Sanitary Institute of Great Britain 
will hold its Autumn Congress at Leicester 
from September 22 to 26 inclusive. The Presi- 
dent of the Congress is Professor de Chaumont; 
the Sectional Presidents will be, in the depart- 
ment of “Sanitary Science and Preventive 
Medicine,” Mr. Arthur Ransome; in the section 
of “ Engineering and Architecture,” Mr. Percival 
Gordon Smith; and in that of “ Chemistry, 
Meteorology, and Geology,” Mr. William 
Marcet, M.D., F.R.C.P., F.C.S., F.B.S.__ Papers 
are limited to twenty minutes in reading, an 
the discussion upon them to ten minutes eac 
speaker. Each author should prepare 
abstract of his paper and send it, together wit 
the original manuscript, by book-post, on or 
before August 26th, addressed to the ormgge 
Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, 748, 
Margaret-street, W. 

The Albert ee 
was opened on Saturday 
Seatvalian circumstances so far as the weather 
was concerned. Nevertheless, the proceedings 
of the day augured well for the future of the 
Palace, which has already been descr 





Battersea Park, 
last, under very 





By Coorrr & Gov.pina, 
Battersea—25, Church-road, freehold - 





| some length in our columns. 
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New River Bridge betwixt Sunderland For New Central Stores, Newgate-street, Newcastle-on-- 


and Durham.—<As an important district public LS ht i. = = ee eee ee ‘Seckety, 
Cole A. Adams, presided at the dinner on| improvement the erection of a new bridge over | tect, Newcastle-upon-Tyne :— , F.R.IB.A., 





June 13, 1885. ] 


Annual Dinner of the Architectural 
Association. — The retiring President, Mr. 














dnesday last. There were not so many/|the river Wear at Low Cocken has lately been Tyrie & Graham, Gateshead ......... £11,730 9 7 , 
pen ssesont as usual, but the Duke’s|commenced. The contract for masonry and = i ag 7 ieee agupaganan oo ~ . | 
Saloon at the Holborn Restaurant was com-| piling has been let to Mr. R. Allison, builder, T. & R. Lamb, Gateshead «........... 10,954 0 0) if 
fortably filled. The toast of the ‘‘ Army and | Sunderland; and the wrought-iron lattice girders, J. Ferguson, Newcastle ........0.+ 10,947 0 0 
) &c.”” was proposed by the President and | of 120 ft. span, with Lindsay’s patent trough N. & R. Reed, Newcastle........ ssessee 10,865 0 0 | | 
Navy, &c. ; : , Haswell & Waugh, Gateshead ....., 10,510 0 0 . 
responded to by Mr. Henry Lovegrove, who steel flooring, to Messrs. Head, Wrightson, & R. Allison, Sunderland vee 10,400 5 O 
referred to the work of the Association, with | Co., Stockton-on-Tees. The works are being H. Atkinson, Blaydon-on-Tyne..,.., 10,335 4 0 if 

hich he had been so long connected. Mr. | carried out from the plans and superintendence Middlemiss Bros., Newcastle......... 10,285 13 9 | 
whic a . , Brownhead & Keswick, Newcastle 10,100 2 0 
Blashill proposed the toast of the ‘‘ Royal Insti-|of Mr. D. Balfour, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., J. & W. Lowry, Newcastle* ......... 9,981 1 0 


tute of British Architects,” and Mr. James 
Brooks responded in a most able and energetic 
way. Mr. Robinson proposed the “ Visitors,” 
and Mr. W. P. Appleton (brother of the honorary 


Houghton-le-Spring, Sunderland. 
New Mission Hall, Lavender Hill.— 
For erecting work premises in Short-street, Hoxton. 


A new Mission Hall, in connexion with the ete Sie yy re ee +serped- Bich 
Church of the Ascension, was commenced on | street Within » architect and surveyor, Dishopsgate- 


* Accepted, 


























secretary) responded. Mr. Horace Cheston| Monday last. It is to be built in two portions, Marr ...... sccccccee £768 O OG 
proposed the “Officers of the Architectural | each to accommodate 500 adults, at a total cost Jackson & Todd ..... = 0 : 
Association,” and Mr. Douglass Mathews, Mr. | of 2,6671. Mr. Charles Ansell, of York-street, fae. 7 va : 0 
Pratt, and Mr. Berry responded. Mr. W. P.| Lambeth, is the builder. The architects are Anley ........ ‘ | dedéseou tine, See @ 
Appleton gave two capital recitations, and Mr. | Messrs. Romaine-Walker & Tanner. see Br. ...ccccesseeseesecens . 674 0 0 
C. G. Killmister delighted the audience withhis} FPemale School of Art.—By command of rns « Hen ag ' sr : ; 








pianoforte performance. the Queen, a fan has been designed and painted 

The North Sea and the Baltic Canal—jon silk by Alice Elfrida Manly, which is 
The project for a sea canal across Holstein, 
connecting the Baltic with the North Sea, 


2 . f For performing sundry external repairs to thirty houses 
intended as a gift from her Majesty to the| in Aske-street and Fanshaw-street, Hoxton, Mr, R, A. 


Princess Beatrice on Her Royal Highness’s | Lewcock, architect and surveyor :— 




















appears at length to be on the point of realisa- | approaching marriage. 4 moun eeeerroenaeey , one : : t 
tion. The details which have just been sub-| Wilberforce Mission House, Newington Jackson & Todd ...... veoee 295 0 0 
mitted to the Chancellor, Prince Bismarck, and | Butts.—On Monday last the new works to the Pringle ...s.ssesssesssees serssrvereee 205 0 0 
referred by him to the Prussian State Council, | above were started for the Bishop of Rochester Sawe-.. a aie 7 ; . 
as well as to the Federal Council, will, it is | and Trustees of the Wilberforce Memorial Fund. Steele Bros, .........00 165 0 OL 





understood, receive the formal approval of| In August last the Rev. C. H. Grundy entered 
those bodies at their next meeting. The esti-| the new house as first Wilberforce Missionary. 
mated cost of the work is 156 million marks, ‘or | The work has increased to such an extent as to 
7,800,0001., of which sum Prussia will find two 





For erection of jam factory, for Messrs. Geo, Pickard & 
Sons. Mr. R. Frank Vallance, architect, Mansfield. 
Quantities by the architect :— 








demand the addition of a large reception-room Bradley & Barker, Nottingham ...... £1,939 0 0 

millions and a half sterling, the remainder | for meetings of associations and persons engaged Chas. Vallance, Mansfield veeeee 1,893 0 0 
being contributed by the other German States. | or interested in Charch work in South London. i dona ry Somes I RRRE RRINRS on 36 
Wood Block Flooring.—Messrs. Geary & | An admirable site has been secured adjoining J. Greenwood, Mansfield ............... 1,670 0 0 
Walker’s patent system of wood block flooring | the Mission House. Messrs. H. Burman & Sons H, Alsop, Mansfield (accepted) ...... 1,632 9 0 





has recently been laid at the Royal EKye| were builders to the work last year. Mr. 
Hospital, Manchester; Post-offices at Leeds, | Frederick Higgs is the builder of the additions. 
Liverpool, and Doncaster; St. Chad’s Church,| The entire works have been carried out from 


For erection of boundary-walls, forming footpaths, &c., 
Crow-hill, Mansfield, for Mr. R. Barringer. Mr. R. Frank. 
Vallance, architect. Quantities by the architect :— 








Liverpool; and other places. It is also being | the designs and under the superintendence of WH a ONIN Sh ccnecseceokiesioes  eésestenintt. ine’ @:@ 
laid at Glossop Hall, for Earl Howard; churches} the architects, Messrs. Romaine-Walker & Thos. a ceeveesessesesssessssceesesseess . 13518 8 
at Shilbotel, near Newcastle-on-Tyne; Wednes-| Tanner, of Buckingham-street. Tisher Bros, saaheanabaat $i 114 1 4 
bury and Stonefold, near Accrington; also at| Inventions Exhibition.—We are informed W. A. Vallance ..ccccccccccoccose ce §689888:16 8 





several schools, hospitals, &c. We have drawn | that Messrs. W. H. Lascelles & Co. have sup- [All of Mansfield. ] 
attention to Messrs. Geary & Walker’s system| plied the walnut doors and fittings in the 
of flooring previously, but may add that they |Council-room of the International Inventions 


show samples at the Inventions Exhibition. Exhibitions. 





For making new streets, Crow-hill, Mansfield. Mr. R.,. 
Frank Vallance, architect. Quantities by _ =. — 
° 5 


























Thos. Millott, Mansfield 4 

Fisher Bros., Mansfield 29417 8 

aoe W. A. Vallance, Mansfield ............... 2909 9 0 

she John Lane, Skegby...........ssesssesessesees 279 4 0 

CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. J. Greenwood, Mansfield (accepted)... 271 0 0 





Epitome of Advertisements in this Number. Accepted for erection of new Sunday-schools in con-- 























































































































































































































nexion with the Unitarian Chapel, Mansfield. Mr. R, 
CONTRACTS. Frank Vallance, architect. Quantities by the architect :— 
Architect. & Sige tani tot Chas. Vallance, Mansfield . £524 0 0 
: . chitect, Surveyor, or | Tenders to be 
sarnbaiennde tenes adiemnentn penne Engineer, — delivered, | **8° For new Wesleyan Chapel at Brailes, Warwickshire 
me Mr. W. Ranger, architect, London :— ; 
Water-Mains, Pipes, and Fittings ............... War Department......... Offical ...cccccoses woe} ‘June lbth | i, IDG .eseee ececedeoe £384 7 6 
New Passenger Station, Bishop Auckland ...| North Eastern Railway | W. x ell ..........c+ee00 dees Junel7th | xix. AGEING  ...seeeeererrereeees vo. 384 0 0 
Well-Pumps, and Additions to Tank ............ West Ham Union .,..... 0 RE ev Rat do, xix, W. Pickering ........+. . teeeeeereeeees 33410 0 
Pavin sili iniinaitntlaiaaliaianibiaieeiai Hendon Union ............ do, do. xix, J. Pickering & Sons ... . 334 6 6 
Villa Residence, Herne Bay .....c.cccccccccccocscce] serene snecece TREES do. xix, Attwood (accepted) 3309 0 0 
Stoneware Drain-Pipes .........sesssscessossssseeees Enfield Local Board ... | W. Kitteringham......... June 18th | ii. Hoare & Gardner 320 0 0 
Painting ...... pagnesconotcsdebbuastoesddiubecscccesces Westminster Union ... | Official June 19th | xix, 
New Infant School, &. ........ccccccccoosceseceeeee. Woodford School Brd. | E. Tidman sbtheuie do. xix, For additions and improvements to the United Methodist 
Erection of Drill Shed, &C.  ..sscccsseeceeseeeeeees Admiralty .........cccccsees TEE seaisetninisctetnaselediss o. ii, Free Church, Radstock, Somerset, for the Trustees, 
Furniture and Fittings _...... .+++.| London School Board... do. June 22nd | xix. | Plans, specifications, and quantities by Mr. W. F,. 
Cast-Iron Socket, &c., Pipes .........scsccscssseeee- East Cowes Local Brd.| J.R. Mann .. do. xix ird :— 
New Sunday-Schools, Northampton ......1666,| saseneeeeees S. J. Newman .......0.00 do, ii, We IE ic ccecetapncctenmstvunenen .. £498 19 0 
Painting, &., Caterham ..............s.escsecoceeeees War Department......... Official ...... do, ii. Joseph Bird, Frome-hill, Radstock*... 48910 0 
Gasholder Tank .........sscsscoseeeeseees .| Canterbury Gas Co. ... | H. E. Jones ...........006- do. xix, Wheeler & Gregory ..... 454 2 6 
Erection | RES: SUERTE AEA aimmmasalil ej He RT E. Monson, jun. ......... June 23rd | xix. * Accepted, 
Werte Timber... ee es Gtock Westen Ry. Co. | Official .....e.ceccsccscoeees . do, ii, 
saving Diocks, Portland Cement, &c.| Bath U.S.A. ............ . R. Fortune ............ une ii, . ‘ ide,” Liverpool- . 
Enlarging Newport (Mon.) Post-office i toe Com. of H.M. Works ...| Offictal .....+..sseceeseeeees June 26th | ii. Ma kag my sine ay ls he goo 
Flushin Tanks and Pipe Sewer ...........see00s. Beckenham Local Board} G. B. Carlton ............ June 29th | xix, - tities Sed cane , . _ . 
z aving See trest eesevecceccccccccosccoes New Windsor U.S. A. | Officia , June 30th | ii. Ques ee hate ; ’ £336 0 0 
Si ante a ase tent aa asm . peta A.B. illiams ...... . ; ICKLO...+++00 Soereceesesereetess 
New College, Canterbury ..........0000 Kent Wesleyan Methast eneetpegmaey ccna i —— nee 266 0 0 
8 School Association Chane, Bell ....cccoscossocese July 2nd | ii. Hiskine.. — 263 0 0 
ae, Farningham and Eynsford............ Dartford U- R. 8. A....| G. H. Tait ...... July 3rd | ii, Cook 243 0 O 
empe aha po of the Dewsbury Branch Railway| Great Northern Ry. Co.| J. Fraser & Sons ,,....... do. ii, Welker ...... ' 943 00 
onstruction of Crofton Branch Railway ...... Gt. Nrthrn and Manch. Ward & come 235 0 O 
hffid. i . By. . ly 7th | ii, ¥ 
Sewage Works o........ccccccoee Declempets US A. Sir F. <7 cacece July bth ii. Heath (scoepted) sonsipeouene | UES © 
Erection of a New Mission Hall 0 tile eve eee . i 
a stpnccemenns W. Ranger.................. | Not state ii. ; ee , 
————_———— For the erection of a Welsh Calvinistic Chapel in the 
Southerton-road, Hammersmith. Mr. John Owen, 
— PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. architect, John.street, Thornhill-square. Quantities by 
Messrs. Johnstone & Paine, — a Jo 
Nature of Appointment, By whom Advertised. Salary. Applications | 5,56, Pike.” Heating. 
—_-_————___. to be in. J. Grover & Son ...... — = 
E in L. H, & R. Roberts . eeeteces 1,509 Setese — 
ngineer ,,.,., Llanfrechfa Upper L. B. Not stated ............ June 20th | xvi. 7 F Dh Serer yaaa ented: siti ae ie 30° 
s ov ee eee ) Cetece 
T., Richards, 61, Vincent-square* 1,412 ...... 42 
. e ted, 
‘ T EN DER S. on ing aw te of wx rege. Russell-street, Stroud. oe 
0 ildi . , r. Jd. Pla ofthouse, C.E., architect :— y , 
of Knights Ganshton Workhouse, bo the em Geo. Drew, Chalford ...... e-eee £2,700 0 O For building house (exclusive of ground-work, a 
arke, architects, Newtown Quantiti am cae Bowers & Co., Hereford ..........0008 2,549 0 0 and sand, smiths’ and plumbers’ work), Leicester-road, 
homas, Watkins. & Jenkins Swee not supplied ;— Jas. Greenslade, Stroud.............0000 2,300 0 0 New Barnet. Mr. Joseph White, surveyor :— 
asa ° » owee- ene 0 6 = 7.7 RES . 2,14313 0 posits vesees = ; : 
° et eee eersensesecesseses a »0' MH - ti a sieentiicidei 
Sect ey Knucklas 7.569 0 0 ngus on, Stroud (accepted) eee 1,975 0 0 Ellwood (accepted)... 2:910 O 
E. Davies & Son, Negi." , Accepted for erecting the St. James’s Temperance and , aa 
Bowers & Co., Tes st ee x vi oan ; z Mission-hall, Royal-road, Kennington Park, Mr. Banister} Accepted for heuse and stable (with additional work), 
J. Williams, Knighton*..... 6589 0 0 a onary — at Potter’s Bar, Middlesex, for Mr. G. Salmon, Mr, 
© peetih tne muareaees , SAGO & DQMVOY. 200000.0r-000cc00es22000 £2,650 0 0 Joseph White, surveyor :— 
Ccepted, after reductions, at 6,300, [No competition. ] : eed, Leytonstone... ». £610 0 0 
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pee att alterations at the “‘ Star,” corner of Old-street, 
































Cit Mr. R. A. Lewcock, architect and surveyor, 
ilersesteaieest’ Within :— 
Battersbill . £590 0 0 
Jackson & Todd peovaiies . 538 0 0 
Marr - —— 620 0 0 
Anley vee 510 0 O 
Walker : icc Ge © © 
Steele Bros. , 495 10 0 
For the formation and metalling of new roads, and the 
eying of a 89-inch pi wer, on the e-road Estate, 
Cambridge, for St. John’s College. Mr . Carter Jonas, 
surveyor, Cambridge :— 

m, Saint . . £930 0 0 
Swann Bros -- 905 0 0 
Geo. ~~ y= . 675 0 0 
Thoday & So 647 0 0 





rGurvepes’s estimate, 7001. } 
For stablin * lodge, at Kidderminster, for Mr, M. 

















‘Tomkinson, M. Gething, arc bitest == 
R. Thom sososese £996 10 0 
Binnian ioe - one 973 0 0 
Howard & Sons nee , 914 0 O 
H, Smith (open ot ene 895 0 0 
Kidderminster. ] 





For office screens and fittings, at Kidderminster, for 
Mosers. R. Smith & Sons, . J. M. Gething, archi- 


Howard & Sons, Kidderminster .........£404 9 0 





Jd. Field, Kidderminster ...... 362 0 0 
W. Snowdon Rochdale aGOS 340 0 O 
W. Atkins, Minster .....+..s0008 32512 6 





For new school for _ at Folkestone, for the Kent 
Wesleyan Methodist School Association, Messrs. Ruck, 
~ md & Smith, soaiieck. Maidstone. Quantities sup- 
© 


























C. J, Slade, Maidstone o 0 0 
Hayward a Peramor, Folkestone . 6,680 0 0 
H. Clemmans, F 6,481 0 0 
Wm. Brooks, Welkestone .. 6,440 0 0 
H. M. Moods Folkestone > eeecoccsecese 6,400 0 0 
R. Webster, Folkestone... : 6,320 0 0 
Geo. Prebble, Fol O.cccctccresscee 6,309 0 0 
W. J. Wiles, Dover ........c00000 6,200 0 0 
E. C. Howell & Son, London ......... 6,150 0 0 
J. Bingham _aneen 6,113 0 0 
H. Unwin, Folkesto 6,076 10 0 
Wallis & Clements, Maidstone sonns . 5,973 0 0 





For alterations to No. 43, Great Russell-street, and 


No, 33, Duke-street, W.C., for Messrs. Jones & Willis. | 4 


aa A. R. G, Fenning, architect, 10, Lincoln’s Inn- 


T. ‘Rider & Son.. £1,231 16 6 
J. Hooper (accepted) : 1,023 1 9 











Accepted for building new board-room and lavatories, 
and for other alterations, at No. 3, Great College-street, 
Westminster, for the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
Company. Plans specification, and designs by Mr. James 
Norris, surveyor, Vauxhall Bridge-road, estminster :— 

Frederick A. Anear, 1 , Wood-street, 
Westminster , . £960 0 0 








Accepted for the erection of shops and cottages in 
Bri street, Greenwich, for Mr, Blackmur. Mr, R. W. 
Craw lh architect, Trinity-square, Tower-hill :— 





SEGEEOTTET concccnnvccnsanganceseensen £1,690 0 0 
(Ni oO competition. J 
For painting and re works at the Infirmary and 
Workhouse in the Fal -road, for the Guardians of the 


Poor of the St. George’s Union, Mr. H. Saxon Snell, 
architect, Southampton-buildings :— 


























. Bamford weeccosceeee el, 1560 0 0! 
Vigor & Co. ... cscccsccsee 1,142 0 O 
C. F. Kearley rennet ' 0 0 
Munday Bros penneneessenabenune 950 0 0 
Hudman & Worsley ......... 950 0 0 
¥. Stevenson meee 860 0 0 
W. Brown : 815 0 0 
W. G. Lily : canadien : 669 0 0 
Dicksee & Dickeeo 655 0 0! 








For sewering, kerbing, channelling, and m roads 
and paths to east om South-strest, Oolohostel, Mr. 
a, 4 . Page, surveyor, Trinity-chambers, ss 

coos 0 














Nason tes 0 
G. Lee ; - 16210 O 
C. Cappin seouen ee : 6 
A. Gladwell , , . 135 0 
G. Bowles : oe 133 7 6 








For external paintin g at the school, &c., and internal 
decorative repairs, at the Asylum for Imbeciles at Darenth, 
near Dartford, Kent, for the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, Messrs. A. & C. Harston architects, Leaden- 
hall-street. Quantities not suppli 

















H. R. Swain ... "oe £1,124 9 6! 
W. Reid , time Se 
A. W. Derby......... — mew nee eS 
M. McCarthy .......ccsccsersecssseeeeeeees 649 0 0 
Dicksee & Dicksee .........seccccceccerere 640 0 O 
Gibbin & Son ‘ eoctetcccccoccn «60 BO © 
F’, Stevenson .. a 8 6—- o 
Ww.G Lilley... \didtesiampatincrageenemeentece 49 0 0 
. Proctor, Wellington - street, 

Woolwich (accepted) 380 0 0! 








Accepted for aeantione to the Imperial Hotel, Clacton- 
on-Sea, for Messrs. T. Daniell & Sons, West Bergholt, 
Mr, J. W. Start, Bethe Cubchester — 
H, Wilkinson, Clacton-on-Sea . £102 6 0 








Making-up Mount View-road, Stroud-green.—Mr. Wm. 
Nicholls, road and sewer contractor, of Truro-road, Wood- 
n, writes :—‘* Will you be kind enough to correct the 
ist of Tenders which appeared in your issue of the 6th 
[e. 819], for making-up Mount View-road, Stroud een 
or the Hornsey Local Board. The evidently sho 
have been published. Mr. Walker having withdrawn, my 
Tender being next lowest has been accepted. The last 
two items on the oe oo have appeared as follows :— 
Wm. Nicholls, W n (accepted)...£1,253 0 0 
A. Walker, Upper Ho way (aitieieaen) 1 127 » &” 
Bie! Ky the list as sent to us by the Surveyor to the 





SPECIAL NOTICE.— Lists of oem & uentl 
reach us too a for insertion. They shou! ye — 
at our Office, 46, Catherine-street, W.C., mh 9 > 
Four p.m, on THURSDAYS. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
= D. & Co.—5. & E.—E. 8. B.—‘‘ Blunderbuss” (write to the 
sony ee the Lge Institution). —J. B. (ask a lawyer).—A. & 
on ik re, er no ter pone oe for getting 
he aig — you ha H MJ E. A.— 
J.C. B.—H. H. A. (thanks; an ok Scat be rth, aren ye “ Sub- 
scriber " (there is no direct precedent as regards a Surveyor, but it 
seems clear that the Surveyor would not be liable unless he had been 
negligent or utterly ignorant of his business. See the point shortly 
discussed in “ Roscoe's Digest of Building Cases,” p. 5 sh 
All statements of facts, _— of tenders, oes must be accompanied 
ee f the sender, n ot necessarily for publica- 
on. 


We are cempelled to decline poin out bocks and 
pell pointing giving 


Norz.—The mg age of signed articles, and papers réad at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. - 


We cannot undertake to return rejected communications, 


Letters or communications (beyond mere news-items) which have 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED. 


All communications — -- Spggep and artistic matters should 
be addressed to THE ITOR; all communications rela to 
advertisements and other exclusively business matters should be 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES, 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Six lines (about fifty words) or under........c00. - oe 4, 6d, 
Each additional line (about ten words) ........sse 6d. 
Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
+ on front page, Competitions, Con eee. Sales by Auction, 
&c. may be obtained on application to the Pu 











SITUATIONS gpg 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ...... %s. 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words) ......sse0+ ooo Os. 6d, 


PREPAYMENT I8 Sa NECESSARY. 
®,° Stamps must mot be sent, but all small sums should be 
—— by in Registered ae ae by Money Order, payable 


DOUGLAS FOURDRIN’ IER, pel 
Addressed to Catherine-street, W.0. 
Advertisements for the current wosk's rs must reach the Office 
THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for Ry a TESTI. 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 
sen 


SPECIAL.~4ALTERATIONS in STANDING ADVERTISE- 





MENTS or ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same, 
must reach the Office before TEN o'clock on WEDNES. 
DAY mornings. 





PERSONS or in ‘‘The Builder,” mayhave <~ gane 


addressed 
the Office, = perp pag Coven en, W.O. 
Letters will forw. if addressed 





pay of 
envelo ano cont, get oly ~ tyes 
e. 


cover the postag 


— OS 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
‘THE BUILDER” is supplied prrEcr from residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom ~~ the rate of hy per ann 


Remittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIEE, Pus 
therine-street, W.O. 


the Office to 








Se | 





Best Bath Stone. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 


und, Combe D 

Oorsham Down, — 
And Farleigh Down. 

RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limited, 


Corsham, Wilts. 


[Apvr, 





Bath Stone. 
ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF BEST QUALITY, 


PICTOR & SONS, 
BOX, WILTS. [Apvr, 








~ 





Doulting Freestone and Ham Hili Stone 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarrieg 
is respectfully solicited ; 

others are CAUTION ED against inferior stone, 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK & SONS, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Iimin- 
ster, Somerset. —Agent, Mr. EK. WILLIAMS, 
No. 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. [Apvr. 


and Architects and 





Doulting Free Stone 


HAM HILL STONE, Quarry Owners, Stone 


and Lime Merchants, 
Stoke - under - Ham, 
Iiminster. [Apvr, 


BLUE LIAS LIME 
(Ground or Lump), 





For prices, &., ad- 
dress 8S. & J. STAPLE, 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Cfiice, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces.[ ADVT. 





Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODART & CO. 


No. 90, Cannon-street, H.C. [Anvz. 





EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
SEASONED WOODS AND VENEERS IN 
EXTENSIVE QUANTITIES 


J. HUDSON & SONS, 

Whitfield-street, W. 

Store-street, W.C., and 

Great Peter-street, 8.W., London. 
Telephone No. 3,654, and Private Wire con- 

necting Business Premises. 








MICHELMORE 








DISCOUNT TO BUILDERS. 


& REAP, 








” (NOLLINGE'S PATENT HINGES, 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 


Self-Acting ‘FALL DOWN ” GATE STOPS, 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Descri 


36a, BOROUGH ROAD, 
LONDON, 8.5. 


—— 





GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AT AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION. 


ZING ROOFING. 


r. BRABY & GU. 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, 





VIEILLE MONTAGNE BRAND. 





siete PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


NO 





SOLDER. 


GLASGOW. 


NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS. 





CHIEF OFFICE: 360, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 
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TO SPECIAL DESIGNS 


ied N D LEY’S IN STOCK IN 


ALL WOODS OR PAINTED. 


WOOD FROM 24- To £100. 


Illustrated Price List Sent on Application. 


MANTELS. |G. HINDLEY & SONS. 


290 To 294, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


























THE AYLESFORD POTTERY COMPANY, 


AYLESFORD, NEAR MAIDSTONE, KENT, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAULT BRICKS, White Pressed for Facing, and every other description. 
PRESSED ROOFING TILES, Plain and Ornamental, Red and Dark. 
SALT-GLAZED STONEWARE GOODS OF ALL KINDS. 


RIDGE TILES. PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL, 


—-\ é — 
SN -_=-—_=>S 






AGRICULTURAL PIPES, Address, 


GARDEN EDGING, JOSEPH HAMBLET, at the 
CHIMNEY-PoTs, &e, Works; or THOMAS 


Architectural Designs a SEE *™”’T=A = STANFIELD, 150, York- 
made to order. erm ok Searonca | . road, Lambeth, London 


ROCK CONCRETE TU 


FOR MAIN SEWERS, &c., from 15 inches to $6 inches diameter. 
SOLE MAKERS: 


HENRY SHARP, JONES, & CO. 
BOURNE VALLEY WORKS, POOLE, DORSET 


London Agents: Messrs BOWES, SCOTT, & READ, Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 























URSUANT to a Judgment of the Hi 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1884, _ Peer of stn, Cement Dicken, nde tx tn Loti 
Three Silver and four Bronze Medals Awarded for Sanitary Appliances. Goodlife v. Dawkins, 1886, D. No. 88, the Oreditors of Prederick 
Paddington, in the County of Middlesex, Builder (whe died on thy 17¢h 


HENRY CONOLLY, LIMITED, 22Shwsaseeenue 
4 = to send, by post prepaid, to Mr. RAYNHAM WILLIAM STEWART, 
M turing Sanit Enaineers in the City of London, the Solicitor of Charles Dawkins, one of the 
n the yo ndon, the ro arles Dawkins, one of the 
cf an uf acturin g ani ary ng nee J Executors of the Will of the deceased, their Christian and Surnames, 
T H EK S| Addresses, and Descriptions, the Full Particulars of their Claims, a 
Statement of their Accounts, and the Nature of the Securities (if 
any) held by them, or in default thereof they will be peremptorily 
excluded from the benefit of the said Judgment. 


WITH CONOLLY’S REVERSIBLE TRAP (Patent No. 3,754). Every Creditor holding any security is to produce the same before 





: ; : : , | Mr. Justice CHITTY, at his Chambers, situated at the Royal Courts 
This drawing illustrates an improvement in | of Justice, Strand, London, on the 2lst day of JULY, 1885, at 


the trap of a Closet, which admits of the outlet eee Se by Bd Weseneem, being the time appointed for 
being placed in any position te suit the soil- oiad this 5th day of June, 1885. 


pipe. This object is attained by means of a C. BURNEY, 
se ea ete Se as cantor 
ordinary Valve-Closet, the base o @ co . C. : 

being sound is flanged A;_ this is attached No. ee be wet ge Ww. 
to a oumuenens — B, sees = the - 
end of Trap by means of screw and from 

10 Zi: the drawing it will be seen that the outlet cap LECTRICAL net OW ER STORAGE 
== SS Vv | ies be fixed in any position. It is obvious that Offices: 4, Great Winchester-street, E.C. 

\ = SSS EE KNEES this system can be adopted in every case ‘Works: Millwall, E. 


— <a 
qua» HF ee g 
— a LS A <<. << <a ocho ae 


SS ae Se Games eee amen ane ee ry 87. ky li} j emplo Office, 338. 
Soe on eee =A fie! aI where ® separate a 18 plc ed $. like th Telephone Nos. { Works, 5,116. 
<———- =r yy fom aoc The ‘‘ Safety’? Valve Water-Closet, like the . 6 ~ 
—— = > LD f i . os ~ 8 , Registered Telegraph address: ‘‘ Storage,” London. 
ae Whig 1 aN Nestor ”’ as regards the Basin, is made with ELECTRIC LIGHT ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
yi Xt X,-. << Y WE Li, & cast lead trap above the floor line. The Trap| soLE MANUFACTURERS of the “E. P. 8.” ACCUMULATOR, 
cS ‘Wp MPRA is constructed so that the water-line is within | which ensures absolute steadiness and prevents failure in Electric 


AW: . . Light; enables lamps to burn at any hour, day, or night, when 


‘ ¥ e ° 4 i e 
it will be seen if there become any defect in | jeauty of the Electric Light, the convenience of gas. This renders 
the indiarubber seating, the trap still remains | it especially suitable for Hotels, Mansions, Country Residences, 


; i i Factori d Mills. 
eniuing on pe ow pre poe fe ‘Portable Electric Light  Eeagy for samures Installations, such as 
the old system of having a w ping pipe from + amr cen Public or eetings, Fétes, Balls, 


> Guppy c' the — Trap 1m _ _ Estimates free on application. 

o oset ere being no 58 or the 

generation of gases. The overflow arm is also| [PATENTS SECURED DAILY (Please 
protected from the possibility ef soil corroding note Address).—Provisional Patent. 50s. ; Full Patent (four 


s : years), 92. drawings and fees included.—S. 8. BROMHEAD, British 
ee ; of pipe, a8 the clack is made to open oe Poreign Patent and Registration Agent, 97, Newgate-st. London. 


oor ox onmx mx sorion mx vaw| HAMPDEN , RESIDENTIAL CLUB, 
53 & —— SANITARY SHOWROOM, |”, luslstinda® RGLESTON CTR Har tera, Senta 
Warne, (tAMPSTEAD ROAD ; 169 & 1737, DRUMMOND STREET, | Noupolitical. Annual subscription, 12 Js. ;_ Quarte ular, apriy 


ES, TOLMERS SQUARE, LO W, (5 minutes’ walk from Gower-st, Station | to the Secretary HENRY T. DUNN Hampden Club, N. 
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IMPORTANT TO 
Architects and Decorators. 


The JUNE Number of 
THE JOURNAL OF 


DECORATIVE ART 


(Now Ready) contains Chap. IV. of 


KATON HALL 


Its ARCHITECTURE AND DECORATIONS. 


BY THE REV. CANON MORRIS, D.D., 


Illustrated by our own Artist. 


NOTES ON FRENCH DECORATIVE ART 
(Illustrated). 


DESIGN FOR PANEL DECORATION, 
18 by 18. 
NIGHT. By J. Barrett. 


PAINTER STAINERS’ HALL. Chap. III. 
(IVustrated). 


TRADE NOTES, &c. 











SPECIAL 


MontTaiy, 7d. apri NUMBER, 94. 


HENRY VICKERS, 317, Strand, London, W.C. 
January Number begins Vol. V. 


Standard Practical Plumbing 


By P. J. DAVIES, M.S.A. 


Suitable for Plumbers, Builders, and Architects, it being a 
practical treatise on every branch of the Plumbing Trade, inciuding 
the latest systems of house-drainage and ventilation, and illustrated 
with 2,000 engravings. Vol I. now ready, price 5s. 

PRESS NOTICES. 

**Mr. Davies's book supplies the apprentice and plumber with all 
he needs to qualify him. ere is no other work that gives half so 
much practical information in the same compass.”—Building News. 

“Mr. P. J, Davies, himself an expert in the craft, has provided 
information on a great variety of subjects which is likely not only 
to be of much service to the trade, but of considerable value to those 
whose health depends upon the excellence of plumber’s work.”— 
Morning Post. 

“The work is in fact the only treatise on practical plumbing 
which can be recommended to the diligent study of the apprentice.” 
—English Mechanic. 

‘‘Is a welcome addition to the existing literature on the subject. 
The trade lies under heavy obligatiens to Mr. Davies.”—Gas and 

Water Journal. 

** We do not hesitate to say that the work should be in the hands 
of every householder, builder, and practical pluinber.”— West London 
Standard, 

** Mr. Davies's book is much more practical than philosophical, and 
abounds fully in good sound sense, rules, and recipes accompanied by 
clever illustratiens.”— Plumber and Decorator. 

**We do pot remember to have met with any work on a technical 
subject where so much practical information is compressed into such 
a cemparatively small compass.”— Decorator's Gazette. 

** We may remind our readers that it contains an immense amount 
of really useful practical information, replete as it is with tables and 
workshop recipes of considerable value."—Sanitary Record. 

**The book is well printed, and altogether a thorough masterpiece 
of workmanship.” —Plumbing and Decorating Chronicle. 

Apply te P. J. DAVIES, 78, Earl's road, Kensington, 
London, W. Write for letters of recommendation. 








1 oe © 
Shakespere 





BILLS OF QUANTITIES, &c., 


CORRECTLY WRITTEN AND LITHOGRAPHED By 
RETURN OF POST CERTAIN, 


A DAY. 


Printing Works, Birmingham: 





THIRD EDITION, REVISED, FOR 1885. 
Waistcoat-pocket size, 250 pp. 1s. 6d. leather (post-free). 
MITH’S TABLES, MEMORANDA, and 


CALCULATED RESULTS, for MECHANICS, ENGINEERS, 
BUILDERS, &. By FRANCIS SMITH. 
CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, London, E.C. 


EALE’S RUDIMENTARY SCIEN- 


TIFIC SERIES. New and Recent Volumes — 





s. d 
LOCKWOOD'S BUILDER'S AND CONTRACTOR'S PRICE 
BOE, RBBB. ccocecccccccvnsccveve: seccccscccesece penweeses 3 6 
CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. Fourth Edition. Revised 
and Extended (Tredgold & Tarn) ............cecceeessesees 3 6 
QUANTITIES AND MEASUREMENTS. Seventh Edition, 
i SOON odsahosccesécoonsecscocsccoebeoveseosesess 1 6 
BRICKWORK: A PRACTICAL TREATISE (Walker) ...... 1 6 
PRACTICAL BRICKLAYING. New Edition (Hammond) .. 1 6 
BUILDING ESTATES (Maitland) .............ccccseccccccees 20 
HOUSE PAINTING, GRAINING, & MARBLING (Davidson) 5 0 
THE SMITHY AND FORGE, including the Farrier’s Art and 
Coach-Smithing. Second Edition, with Additions (Crane).. 2 6 
THE COMPENDIOUS CALCULATOR (O'Gorman) ....... --- 8 0 


The above, or any of the 300 vols. of the Series, Post Free on reeeipt 
of Advertised Prices. Write for List. 


CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, London, E.C. 





Just published.— Second Annual Issue, royal 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 


RCHITECT and CONTRACTOR'S 


HANDBOOK (The) and Illustrated Catalogue of Materials 
and Manufactures for 1885. 
Edited by J. DOUGLASS MATHEWS, F.R.I.B.A. F.8S.I. 

A most useful book of reference, containing a concise description 
of upwards of 800 Manufactures and Materials used in Building, 
arranged under thirty-four classes. together with the Names and 
Addresses of the Merchants, and an Index to Materials. Invaluable 
to Architects, Surveyors, Contractors, &c. 

B. T. BATSFORD, Architectural and Scientific Bookseller and 
Publisher, 52, High Holborn, London, W.C. 





Just published, Second Edition, in 8vo, price 25s. cloth. Remodelled 
much enlarged, with new chapters on ‘‘ Light,” ‘‘Support,” &c. 


MDEN’S LAW of BUILDING, BUILD- 


ING LEASES, and BUILDING CONTRACTS, with a full 
Collection of Precedents, together with the Statute Law Relating to 
Building, with Notes and the Latest Cases under the various sections. 
Second Edition. By ALFRED EMDEN, of the Inner Temple, Esq. 
Barrister-at-Law, author of ‘‘The Practice in Winding-up Com- 
panies,” ‘‘A Complete Collection of Practice Statutes, Orders and 
Rules, from 1275 to 1885,” ‘‘ The Shareholders’ Legal Guide,” &c. 

STEVENS & HAYNES, 13, Bell-yard, Temple Bar, W.C. 








MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COM- 


PANY (Established 1803) 1, Old Broad-street, E.C. and 
No. 22, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
Capital 1,600,000. Paid-up and invested, 700,0002. Total invested 


Funds, over 1,500,0007. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


(NOLWELL & HAZLE, 


PILE DRIVERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
No. 2, Plough-road, Rotherhithe, 8.E. 
REMOVED FROM i and 5, THREE CROWN SQUARE, E.C. 
City Office: 13, King-street, Cheapside, £.C. 








RARE chance now offers to Capitalists’ 


Builders, and Others.—In consequence of unexpected circum- 
stances, TWO SHARES in a prosperous and successful Land Society 
can be had. To an immediate purchaser unusual abvantages are 
offered.—For further particulars apply by letter to JAMES E. 
MALLEN, 42, Howard-street, Derby. 





Now ready, second edition, with illustrations, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


1) WELLING-HOUSKES : their SANITARY 


CONSTRUCTION and ARRANGEMENTS. 
By W. H. CORFIELD, M.A. M.D. Oxon. 
Professor of Hygiene and Public Health in University College, 


London. 
London: H. K. LEWIS, 136, Gower-street, W.C. 








2AILWAY ROLLING STOCK. 


: IMPORTANT. 

A WORKING MODEL of an Invention enabling RAILWAY 
ROLLING STOCK to pass over Curves of Short Radius at Express 
Speed with Perfect Safety. To be seen at the Electric Lighting Com- 
pany'’s Works, Eastbourne, Sussex, until JUNE 30th. Hours TEN to 
FOUR. JAMES LUTLEY, Hailsham, Sussex, 

Inventur and Patentee. 





[ PANFRECHFA UPPER LOCAL 


RD. 
COUNTY OF MONMOUTH. 
WATERWORKS, 

WANTED, an experienced ENGINEER, to make surveys, take 
levels, make detail plans and sections, take out quantities, and pre- 
pare specification, and estimate for the construction of Reservoir 
Filter Beds, cost of main pipes, services, hydrants, laying and fixing, 
and all works in connexion with the same. 

He will be required to reside in the district, provide the necessary 
instruments, office, and furniture for his use, and devote the whole 
of his time in superintending the construction and carrying-out of 
the works. 

Applicatien (accompanied with testimonials), stating age, quali- 
fication, experience, and salary required, to be made in writing, and 
delivered at the Office of the Clerk to the Board, Mr. J. H. WAIN- 
WRIGHT, Club Chambers, Pontypool, not later than SATURDAY, 





| JUNE 20th, 1885 





ARTNERSHIP WANTED ins the 


ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION, &c. Will give some 
capital. None need reply that are not genuine. London, West End 
preferred, and person must have been established some years, Or 
would take a good APPOINTMENT, and give good security.— 
Address, at once, to Box 238, Office of ‘‘ The Builder,” 


ARTNERSHIP.—An ARCHITECT, at 


present practising in an important provincial town, requires 
a JUNIOR PARTNERSHIP with a well-established practitioner 
possessing a high-class connexion. The Advertiser, who is twenty- 
seven years of age, is very energetic and hard-working, is a good 
draughtsman and designer (a frequent exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy), and is an Associate (by examination) of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects.—Address, ARCHITEOT, care of B, F 
Potts, esq. C.E. 55 and 56, Chancery-lane, London, W.C 


REMIUM PUPIL WANTSD, at a Works 


at which White and Coloured Glazed Bricks, Fire-Bricks, &c. 
are largely Manufactured.—For particulars, address, Box 104, Office 
of ‘‘ The Builder ” 


RTICLED PUPIL, with Premium 


(VACANCY for). Also a CLERK REQUIRED.—Apply to 
JOHN WILLS, Architect, Victoria-chambers, Market Head, Derby. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A 


VACANCY for a well-educated Youth as PUPIL. Premium 
required.—Address, Mr.C. GRIFFIN LAWSON, Assoc. M.Inst.C.E. 
Engineer and Surveyor, Local Board Offices, Southgate, London, N. 


UILDER’S CLERK WANTED. Thorough 


bookkeeper. Must be well up in prime cost and estimating.— 
State age, salary, and references, by letter only, to A. B. 63, Somer- 
ville-road, Peckham, 8.E. 


UILDER’S CLERK WANTED. One 


thoroughly accustomed to prime cost, day accounts, and the 
general routine of a Builder’s Office.—Particulars as to age, salary, 
and references.—Box 252, Office of *‘ The Builder,” 


UILDER’S CLERK WANTED. Must 


be able to estimate, trace, measure up, keep prime cost and 
general work of bnilder's office. First-class references required.— 
ae age, salaty, and all particulars to Box 255, Office of “ The 
Builder.” 


LERK.—A YOUTH WANTED, in a 


Builder's Office, accustomed to the Business preferred. Must 
write a good hand, and quick at figures.—Apply, by letter, stating 
age and salary required, to VERNALL & GRIFFITHS, Builders, 
No. 12, Albany-street, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


PoOPrLak UNION. 


APPOINTMENT OF WORKHOUSE OFFICERS. ~ 
The Guardians of the above Union will, at their Meeting to 
held on FRIDAY, the 19th day of JUNE, 1885, proceed to Elect a 
SUPERINTENDENT OF LABOUR, 
at a salary of 407. per annum; and an 
ASSISTANT FEMALE NURSE, _ = 
at a salary of 202. per annum, with Board, Lodging, and Washing! 
the Workhouse for each officer. 
Uniforms will be provided for the Male Officer. il be 
In the case of the Superintendent of Labour, preference W 
= - M yr = wren 
pplicants may an an ife. 
The appointments will be subject to the approval of the Local 
Government Board. ‘ned at my 
Applications, made upon printed forms (to be obtaine A = 
Office), with copies of testimonials of recent date, are to be sen wt 
not later than WEDNESDAY, the 17th inst. and Candidate As T 
attend at the Board-room, High-street, Poplar. at HALF- ae 
THREE o'clock p.m. on the said 19th day of JUNE, but no expem 
"Con venting the Giants hibited 
Canvassing the Guardians is pro . ‘ 
MES RIPLEY COLLINS, 
Clerk to the Guardians. 









































High-street, Poplar, E. 
June 6, 1885. 


ENERAL FOREMAN WANTED, * 


once Must have had previous experience hg ting 
Artisans’ Dwellings.—Apply, Box 254, Office of ‘‘ The Builder. 


j ée 

OUTH WANTED, on a large Job in the 

country. An aco youth as ae - Store once pre 

te do tracing. One having some experience 0 yi org 
ferned.—Apet y to CONTRACTOR, 3, Pinners-court, Old Broad-stree 


EAD GLAZIER and CUTTER Wanted. 


; constal 
Also ordinary Cutter and Glazier. If good hands, com! 
job. Living West preferred.—Box 256, Office of “ The Builder. 





























